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For The New-Yorker. 
THE TROUBADOUR’'S 8ONG. 

The stars watch o'er thee, Ladye bright, 

But they will melt in morning's light ; 

My love knows neither dey vor night. 
Rose d'amour! Rose d'amour! 

My curtain is the willow tree 
Dreaming of thee. 

For thee the bravest knights in France 

Poise in the lists the eager lance, 

Inspired by thy sweet countenance, 
Rose d'amour! Rese d'amour ! 

While pine I ‘neath the willow tree 
Bighing for thee. 

When beauties cluster in the hall. 

Arrayed in purple and in pall, 

And thou outshin’st them each and all, 

Rose d'amour! Rose d'amour! 

I fade beneath the willow tree 
Pining for thee. 

They say Provencal harp is sweet, - 


“T heard it—yes! it was the last !”” 

“ Was it?” 

“ Ge you to rest.” 

“To sleep, mean you? Le—I am calm! I have subdued 
the evil spirit; I have been reading this legacy of my father 
—that helped. Would you had had such a father—peor 
Theedore !— What is the new year ?” 

“ Eighty-four.” 

“ Eighty-four? when they numbered thirty-seven—let us 
not speak of that !"” 

“ So you always talk! Shall I never know who you are ?” 

“ Methought you should have learned this the day we first 


“ How much passes to destruction which deserves to re- 
main! Those sketches cost me seven years! All I have 
thought, lived, suffered—the first dream of my youth—the 
last repose of my powers after a desperate struggle with des- 
tiny. I sacrificed them—lI spared not the spark of life that 
yet glimmered in my breast. The work must be completed 
—+o I thought—and the laurel should deck the brow of the 


|| dead. Pah! dreams—fantasies—poetry! Here was the 


prose—wherever I offered my work I was repulsed. The 
gentlemen publishers thought it an expensive undertaking ; I 


j might draw scenes from the Seven Years’ War, like M. 


Chedowiecki; so said the mest courteous; the others shook 





met, or rather the day I found you, a madman, who had al- 
ready placed the deadly weapon against his own breast. 1! 


forced it away; I cried to you, ‘ Learn to live, even if life | 
has neught but wo to offer! if thou canst believe and hope, | 


“ You see, I live, perverse old man! I live, old even in 
youth.” 


“Hem! seventy years vanish not so quickly.” 








"Twere so didst thou its numbers greet ; 
I lay it at thy gentle feet, 


Rose d’ameur! Rose d'amour! i 
O take me from the willow tree i| 


Te love and thee. W. F. 


Jnly 7, 1840. a \ 


For The New-Yorker. | 
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SONNET. se re 
The Old Musician. } driven at last to despair of myself? Horrible that I, gifted 


i! as few are, pure, free from guilt, at five-and-twenty, must ask 


WRITTER AT LAFONTAMWE S$ TOME IN PERE-LA-CHAISE. | 
TO HG. 

Here where the city’s billowy sounds expire— i 
Beneath the shadows of the Acaeia-tree, \\ 
Tuneful with many an early-teiling bee, i 

Which bowers bis tomb who'woke a gentle lyre, i 

I muse, nor of Time's silent flight inquire— i 
And let my sickly fancy flutter free i 
O’er his quaint page unfolded on my knee, 

And healthy renovating breeze respire— 
Would, my good friend, that thou wert here with me, | 

To sit and dream in this rose-haunted spot.— | 
But ‘tween us roils the vast upraising sea— | 

And we mast meet but in the realm of thought : f 

| 
' 


Here sure, methinks, we'd pour a worthy strain, 
Could we be dull seated by Lafontaine ! 
Paris, 1838. 


W. F. 





For the New-Yorker. 


THE OLD MUSICIAN. 


In @ poor garret room in the Friedrichsstadt of Berlin sat | 
an old man, before a table, busily occupied in reading musi- | 
cal notes, while from time to time he made observations with | 
a pencil on the margin. A few coals glimmered in the grate, ' 
while out of doors the storm raged; and as the lamp flared, | 
gloomy shadews seemed moving up and down on the cham- | 
ber walls in the uncertain light. The loose panes clattered in | 
the single ensll window: the weitharsesiie evvched es they | 
swung on the roof—it was a bitter night. 

But small heed gave the old man to the tempest, or the 
discord round him. However much of decay was visible in 
his tall figure, and in his pale, furrowed, emaciated visage, 
his eyes, as they lingered on the music, flashed with a bright 
enthusiasm, that strangely contrasted with his snow-white 
locks. 

It struck midaight. Shouts of mirth were heard from the 
streets, and music; and from the neighbering church came 
borne or the storm the chant, “ We praise Thee, O Lord 
God !” 

The old man looked up, listened, and murmured at length 
—~‘‘Again?”—The deor opened, and a young man entered 
the chamber, with eyes wildly bright like those of the other, 
with dark hair, and @ countenance yet paler and more ema- 
ciated. 

“ Welcome—companion of sorrow!” said the old man: 
“ did you hear the heur strike?” 








| need of it, then comes fortune !” f 


| and contempt. 


“ T shall never number them ; but tell me your name.” 


then do so; if not, bid defiance to thy fate, but live !’” 


their heads and called my sketches crazy and fantastic stuff.” 
“ Yes—yes !” sighed the man, half to himself—* Lessing, 
who died three years ago, was right when Le said w me— 





‘ All the Artist accomplishes beyond the appreciation of the 
multitude brings him neither profit nor honor!’ Ah, Theo- 


| dore! believe me—I have myself experienced what is meant 





’ 


“He who composed that noble work,” said the eld a) 
| 


pointing to the music, “ was my father™” 


title and name? you know I can guess nothing from the 


Sal aT te taal Taarges eat oa 


notes; they are not known to me. Speak, cld friend, who 


” 


“ So name yeu the few who know of your existence in this 


| by the saying that the highest must ‘ grovel with the worm!’ ”’ 


" 


“ And must I groveling linger on? Look, old man! so 


|| long as I would think, I felt but one passion—passion for my 


art! I stood enraptured before the beauty of Woman, but it 
was the artist's rapiure—none moved my heart! One emo- 
tion swayed it ; the desire of Fame! Yet must I degrade my 
art t> the rabble of vain fools! paint apish faces ; while ima- 


| ges ef divine loveliness floated before my spiritwal vision— 


and none comprehended the genius within me; am I not 


great city; none could tell me of another name. Do you | _« wherefore have I lived 1” 


tell it me !” t 
“ Let me be silent,” implored the old man; “ I have sworn | 
to reveal my name only to one initiated, if I find such.” — || 
“ Very well!" observed the young man with a bitter smile, | 
“shall learn it seoner than you think !” 

There was a pause of a few minutes; the old man seemed | 
to understand the youth's allusion, fixed his eyes apon him 
from time to time, keenly, anxiously; at length he asked— 

“ And has the past year breught you no good fortune 7” | 

“ Oh yes!” replied the youth; “ when we have no longer 


He drew a roll of money from his vest pocket, and flung | 
it on the table with a mixture of satisfaction, pride, vexation | 








“Gold?” cried the old man. 

“ Coined and flowing!” replied his companion, waitin 
a flask from his skirt pocket. ‘‘ You have drunk no wine in 
along while, old man! Here is Schloss-Jobannisberger of 
the best and dearest sort! Be the new year greeted with 
revel by two sons of misery !” 

The old man turned away shuddering. “ How then?” he 
murmured. 

Theodore bronght two glasses from the cupboard, drew the 
chairs to the table, and invited the eld man to sit down while 
he uncorked the flask. A rich fragrance floated through the 
room as he filled the glasses to the brim. “Now, brother, 
here 's to you!” he cried. 

The old man responded, completed his glass, and said with 
evident satisfaction “ Est! fill again !” 

“ Ha! ha! you seem no novice!” said Theodore, laughing 
as he replenished the glasses. “‘ It is good for you; wine is 
more than Lethe! it causes not to forget pain, but teaches 
us to know it the frivoleus thing it really ie—and to laugh 
at it. It is really a pity that only in inebriation we find the 
philosopher's stone.” 

“ And to whom are we indebted for the ability to seek it 1” 

“ My spendthrift ; I have sold my werk to a lord traveling 





“ That is a pity—for your work will never be knewn, and 


“ Live—you will find the answer.” 
“ And have you found it? and what avails it you at seven- 


| ty-four? You cannot avoid the question; it presses even on 


| the happy. Were I happy—had I obtained what I sought, 


what other could the answer be than ‘ Thou hast lived, thou 
hast wrought, thou hast won the prize—and shalt shine, a 
clear star, for hundreds, thousands of years!’ So shines 


|| Raphael to me, and to you—some old master of your art; 


and we both feel the more insignificant end disappointed, as 
we admire those chosen ones. Can such a destiny bless the 
noblest, preyed on by the woe of humanity ! The question 
ever returns—‘ Wherefore do we live 1’ but there is ne an- 
swer—none |” 

“ Be silent !” cried the aged companion ; “ that leads te 
madness, and madness is terrible. They tell me I was thus 
a long while.” 

“Fear not—old musician; we are both too near a sure 
harbor, to have fear of madness. Drink up the last dregs; 
welcome the new year! Hear the music and the merriment 
below us; here we are exalted, like the old gods on the top 
of Olympus, sipping the precious nectar in fall dranght, and 
laughing at the fools who rejoice in their being. But even 
the old gods must die; and fears not the eternal Infinity’ 
Drink, drink! and do as I do! Yonder is your couch—here 
is mine ; I am weary—good night !”’ 7 wto oO @ @ 

The storm had ceased without; but the music and the 
ringing of bells sounded through the night ; the old man like- 
wise sought his couch. 

When he awoke, the first beams of the sun lighted the 
chamber. It was a clear winter's morning; the air was 
pure and bracing, the sky deep blue and cloudless, the at- 
mesphere filled with that peculiar delicate mist, which lends 
acharm to winter landscapes, as if a light veil were thrown 
over them. 

The old man went and wok the hand of the youth to 
awaken him; but quickly let it fall again, for Theodore’s 
hand was cold and stiff.—“ Dead !” muttered he. 

It was so! the sorrows of the youth were ended. Long, 
long the survivor gazed upon the corpee, his features working 
with unusual emotion; at length he said : 

“ Thou wast right, companion of sorrow! Soener than I 





you cannot so easily execute others.” 


thought hast thou discovered my secret, and thy life-long 


- 
; 
4 


v ae. at Tye tye teen ete, 






























































































question is also answered, and the kingdom of harmony is 
opened to thee in all its mysterious accords, te me the only 
surety that a First Cause exists. Here lies broken my last 
stay. Yes-—such thou wast—poor Theedore! the old man’s 
only friend. I knew thee. But me thou didst never know, 
nor my grief; it was nameless, like myself. Now I stand 
and wish in vain to recall a moment of thy life that I might 
tell thee whom thou hast loved, and what he bas suffered.— 
Forgive him; forgive him his obstinate silence, his ingrati- 
tude for thy openness and affection! Thou art dead, and the 
Old Musician is now so poor that he has not a tear for his 
departed friend!” 

He sate down by the corpse, and remained so the whole 
day, till, as twilight came on, he was found by the old land- 
lady, who came to deliver a message to Theodore, exhausted 
and shivering with the cold. She led the old man compas- 
sionately down into a warmer chamber. 

Nearly two years had the ald man and Theedere lived to- 
gether : the youth barely supplying their wants by the little 
he earned as a portrait painter, and by his receipts now and 
then for a drawing. The old man was very poer; the amount 
of money left by Theodore small; and the landlady, to 
whom he stated his necessities, advised him to go te the 
overseer ofthe neighboring Poor-House, and try to obtain an 
asylum in some charitable institution. But he indignantly 
repelled the thought, and answered, ‘Ne! I will ge to 
Hamburg.” 

“To Hamburg?” cried the landlady. ‘Good Heavens! 
Hamburg is far from Berlin, and before the old mar reached 
there, he would have to undertake another journey.” 

But the next day tht old man seemed to have forgotten his 
purpese. According to his wont before he met his young 
friend, he wandered through the streets of Berlin, and 
wherever he heard music in a house or in an open place, 
stopped to listen; nay, he often entered the houses, permis- 
sion being willingly granted by the proprietors, fer by most 
of them he was remembered. Many were glad to see once 
more the Old Musician, of whom they had seen nothing for 
two years, and whom they had concluded dead long ago. 
One evening as he wandered through the streets, he came 
unawares before a brilliantly illuminated palace, from which 
music sounded. He was about to enter, after his custom, 
but the Switzer who kept the door, pushed him rudely back. 
Se he stood without and listened ; and keenly as the night 
wind blew, he continued to stand and listen, murmuring often 
to himself—“ Excellent! Admirable.” 

A lacquey, in rich livery, ran down the wide steps, and as 
he saw the old man, cried kindly, “‘ Ho there! the Old Musi- 
cian! are you alive yet, grand-father? I have not seen you 
in a long while; yeu do well to come again. But why do 
yeu stand there in the cold, chattering your stumps ef teeth?” 
“ Monsieur the Switzer would not let me come in,” replied 
the old man. : 

“« Monsieur the Switzer is an ass! Take it not ill, old fel- 
low, but come with me, if yeu will; it is warm within, and I 
will bring you a glass of wine to thaw your old limbs. A 
famous entertainment is previded by my lord for his guests 
to-night—a great concert: so come along!’ And taking the 
old man by the arm, he led him up the steps, calling out to the 
Switzer as he passed, “ Look yeu—you must let him pass 
without hindrance in future; it is no beggar, buat the Old 
Musician, who only comes to hear the music; and his lord- 
ship has given orders that he shall be admitted.” 

When they were in the ante-room, the laequey led the old 
man te @ seat near the fire, moved a table to him, and said, 
“ Here, my good friend, sit down, and keep yourself quiet ; 
I will draw the folding-screen before you, so that nebody 
shall see you, and you can hear every thing. I will bring 
your glass of wine when | come back.” 

And the old man sate and listened to the music that sound- 


revive the heart benumbed even unto death, insensible w the | 
power of love, it is music in its purity, as it descends from | 
Heaven, as it is preduced by the greatest masters. | 
The old man sate many hours; at last the lacquey, who | 
meanwhile had paid him several brief visits in his corner, 
came up and said : 

“‘ It is time for you to go, my friend; the company are dis | 
persing : my boy shall take yeu to your dwelling.” 
“* That was admirable music !”’ cried the old man, drawing 
a deep breath. 


ed from the saloon ; it thrilled through his very heart, as the || Bach was yet living—and in Berlin. He promised Nav- 
kiss of Spring thrills through the cold earth. If aught can | mann to go with him next morning in search of his old 


| delssohn. 





THE NEW-YORKER. 





was frem the same master, who is the guest of my gracious 
lord.” 


“Herr Nanmaun, Chapel master to the Electer of Sax} 
” 


“A Saxon?” cried the eld man, pleased. ‘“ Naumann? 
Yes—indeed! that is brave ; where does he live ?”” 

“ Here, in the house.” 

“ Let me speak with him.” 

* With all my heart; I will tell him, if you want to ask 
aught of him.” 

“Toask? No! I want to thank him!” 

“ Very well: come early te-morrew morning.” 

“I will come.” 

Naumann was not a little surprised, when the lacquey the 
next morning announced the Old Musician, and begged him 


what the Old Musician was, the servant could give no other 
answer than—“ He is the Old Musician; nobody in Berlin 
knows his name; besides he is sometimes half mad, but ur- 
derstands music thoroughly, as other musicians have told 
me.” 

“ Bring him in, then,” 'answered Naumann, good naturedly : 
the lacquey opened the door and the old man entered. 
Naumann started as he saw him, for his bearing, in spite 
of his mean apparel, was dignified and neble. He went @o- 
ward him and said : 

| “Yeu are welcome, my good sir, though I know not your 
| name. You have been astnounced to me as a lover of art, 
and that is enough.” He offered him a ehair and begged 
him to be seated. 

But the eld man, stil] standing, replied, “I come to thank 
you, sir Chapel master, for the delight you afforded me yes- 
terday evening. I was privately a listener to the concert, 








| Naumann stoed as if struck with a thunderbolt, when he 
| heard that name. Friedemann Bach!” he repeated at 
|| length, ina tone ef melancholy astonishment; “the great 
| son of the great Sebastian ! Good Heavens! only last year 
| T saw yeur brother Philip Emanuel at Hamburg; the excel- 
| lent old man mourns you as dead.” 
| “I would be so to him, to all who knew me in earlier 
| days ; for the news of my life, and how I live. would shock 
| them more than the news ef my death. Even in this city 
| none knew that Friedemann Bach yet lives; not even Men- 
| deteschm, the friend of the great Lessing, to whose interces- 
| sion I owe it, that while he lived, I needed not to starve.” 
H “What can I do for you?” asked Naumann; “I know 
' your history ; your brother told it me! Oh, if you but knew 
| what I have already felt for you, and now more than ever— 
[oteioaten, ethan, sawow'!—When con I do fe you 
| “Nothing!” answered Fridemane. You have done every 
thing for me, in showing me what I could and should have 
| done. Ay! what you have accomplished, was what I strove 
|, after, as @ youth, as a man, as a poor, forgotten eld man !— 
You know how I failed—wherefore I succeeded in nething— 
in not one of all my bold and burning schemes. But you 
| need no warning; you walk securely and cheerfully on in 
| the right path, and I can do nothing more than thank you for 
| Your magnificent works. God's blessing be with you through 
|, life! and now I feel that I have nothing more to do in this 
|, world.” 
, When Naumann had collected himself, he inquired in vain 
|| after the dwelling of the Old Musician ; for Friedemann had 
| not permitted the servant who accompanied him home the 
preceding evening, to go with him to the door. For many 
days Naumann sought in vain; when, being accidentally in 
company with Moses Mendelssohn, he related his adventure 
| to hates. Mendelssohn was amazed to learn that Friedemann 








| abode ; judging that he still lived there, or at least that in- 
, formation of his present abode might be obtained. 
Naumann repaired to Mendelssohn's at the appointed 
hour, and they both went to his friend Lessing’s well known 
house in the Friedrichsstadt. They entered. The old land- 
lady received them. 
“ Does Mr. Friedemann Bach live here yet?” asked Men- 


“ Ab—dear heaven!” answered the landlady, wiping the 
tears from her eyes with her apron, “ yesterday at this time 


“ Who is he?” asked the old man. 4 


not to refuse him an interview. To the question who and | 


in which your latest cempositions were performed. My | 
| name shall be no secret to you; I am—Frispemaxw Bacu.” | 


pleased with it; and the more, that all you heard to-night || three weeks after his young friend, the painter”—She could 


not go on for tears. 
Touched to the heart, Mendelssohn and Naumann left the 
house. PaLestriva. 
ee [i, 


THE SINGING BIRD. 
Versified from the Germas......By Mrs. E. J. Eames. 


A LOVER presented his lady-love 

With a bird he had caught in the green, green wood, 
Whose song he assured her was exquisite, 

And would cheer her hours of solitude. 
The shepherdess petted her singing bird, 

And fill’d its cage with most delicate food, 
Which it constantly ate—but never a note 

Sang the warbling bird of the green, green wood. 

Poor Phillis! she could not understand 
How her lever had made a mistake se sad. 
IL. 

One day, however, fair Phillis went out, 

Nor thought of her bird of the green, green wood , 
But when she returned, at eve she flew 

To replenish the darling’s cage with food ; 
But what was her joyful surprise to find 

The half-starved bird of the green, greer wood 
Pouring forth sach sweet strains of melody 
That its mistress enchanted with pleasure stoed, 
| And now she knew that the green wood bird 
} Only sang when hanger its heart-strings stirr'd! 
MORAL. 
1 The Poet is often kept hungry—and why ? 
He sings the best when his purse is dry. 
Eames Place, May, 1841, 


i 
| * 
| For The New-Yorker 





Lettecs from the Mediterranean. 
RY AN AMERICAN LADY. 


No. X.....Monocco, April, 1841. 
Tue Christians in the Moorish towns, unless they have 
_ been long residents, rarely go out of their houses unattended 
_ by a Moor or native Jew; half of this is affectation or 
| groundless timidity. Partly for form and partly for protec- 
| tion, every Consul has a Moorish soldier or two assigned 
| him as guard, and they may be seen in any of the towns 
, in which a Consul is stationed followed like a shadow from 
, place to place by a cloud of white woollen; that they call « 
| Protestion. It may be necessary, but to me it looks like an 
| ostentatious inconvenience. From the very first, or as soen 
, as T could make my way threugh the fourfeet-wide streets 
of Tangier, I went alone to the neighboring houses, both 
Jew and Moor, aad without the least hesitatie,. ,enetrated 
| the latter when invited, which I constantly am, for we are 
| Setting to understand each other. The Moors are a remark- 
_ ably polite people; courteous language and hespitality to 
the stranger are made a religious duty by that wonderful 
| beok the Koran; and however insincere and ferocious they 
|, may be under certain circumstances, their deportment to- 
| ward the Christians is better than that ef the Jews. It is 
_ true the latter dare not show downright rudeness; but they 
| invariably manage to eutwit you. A Jew who would not de- 
| ceive and cheat you, would be a biack man among them.— 
| Still they are a useful peepie—they are the traders, mechan- 





|, ics and interpreters of both Moor and Christian—besides 


| being almost the only servants the latter can obtain.— 
| Yet so suspicious are they, that not only is the most watchful 
vigilance exercised over them during the day, but many fam- 
ilies will not suffer them to sleep in their houses. When the 
, day's work is done, they retire to sleep in the clothes they 
| wear, on a straw mat in some filthy aufurnished corner of an- 
_ other Jewish house. As to the use"they are of in the street, 
| if yeu need a guide they are very well, for they will know 
| every passage and every person in the place, and their anx- 
_ ious cowardice will keep you warned against the slightest 
chance of violating the laws or superstitions of their mas- 
ters. But as to protection, it is the Jew who receives it from 
the pavionship—not the Christian. Of a dozen exam- 
ples I could cite, I will give one. 

Soon after we landed in the country, we went dewn to walk 
on the slip of beach between the walls of Tangier and the 
sea. Yamen, our Jew servant, loitered some distance be- 
hind as we entered the walled passage between the inner 
and outer city gates, and probably was not recognized as be- 
longing to us. Some Moerish children, headed by a handseme, 
mischieveus bey of thirteen or thereabout, began, witheut 
the least provocation, to amuse themselves by throwing stones 











“Yes,” replied the servant. “Well, I am glad you were 





they carried away my poor Old Musician! He died exactly 


at Yemen. It was not dangerous, certainly, but very irri- 
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tating to the peor fellow, who feeling himself emboldened by 
the company be was in, ran back toward his tormenters as 
if to intimidate them. This mevement was noticed by twe 
Moors standing by the inner gate, and they approached Ya- 
men in a hasty,"stern manner, evidently angry and surprised 
at his presumption in daring to use threatening gestures to 
these amiable slips of the true faith. I had observed the 
whole affair from the outer gate, and by this time came up 
and put my hand on the arm of the eldest boy. He ap- 
peared startled, but held his ground sullenly, while all the 
rest of the imps scampered away fur dear life at the sight of 
Christian interference. I pointed to the American flag 
streaming over our Consulate—and the half-formed threat to 
Yatnen was instantly changed into cn eager attempt to apolo- 
gise .n execrable Spanish to me. I did not wish to complain 
of the boy, for I knew if he was brought before the Judge, 
the punishment weuld be out of all proportion to the offence. 
The most distant connection with a Consulate is sufficient to 
shelter even a Jew from insvlt in Tangier. Without it, 
however, they are a most abused race. Why, then, do they 
remain? In the first place, it is not easy to get away their 
families, for there is a duty (it can be called nothing else,) 
on the exportation ef native-born women; and in the next, 
they make, on the smallest possible capital, the largest pos- 
sible profit. The little trade that is carried on, is principally 
in their bands; and they will endure any amount of pain for 
a reasonable consideration—the indignity goes fer nothing, 
Neither Moor nor Jew feels degraded by an application of the 
lash or bastinado; and all lesser injuries are borne with a 
patient fortitude that passes American comprehensien, when 
inoney is to be made py it. How even the children of Isasc 
can make it in Mogecce, would puzzle the uninitiated: there 
is scarcely any perceptible traffic, agriculture is languid, and 
the mechanic arts poorly paid. Day laborers get four dirhems 
(a silver coin worth 64 cents) per day, and buy their food in 
most cases out of that; in fact Moorish servants get but 
three dirhems, and a comparatively high rent must be paid by 
both for their miserable houses. Yet almost every Jew lays 
by semething in one way or another. As soon as the boy 
can tell silver coin from copper, he begins to bargain, and at 
ten is a match for any thing on the fase of the earth except 
an clder Jew, or perhaps one of our own Yankee pediars. A 
favorite speculation with these urchins is te buy, if they can- 
not beg or steal, some toy worth a shilling or two, and set it 
up in a lottery at double the sum. The numbers and the 
prize are carried round together. In this way I have meta 
small musical box half a duzen times, it having been won 
that often, and each time set up again by the winner. I had 
made a promise not to gamble in that way above once a year, 
and for the sake of the one who exacted it, I refused to risk 
a mezuna (a cent and a half) on the locomotive prize— 
though as I was much tempted by the pretty eyes and soft 
language of the last applicant, a boy eight years old—I 
made @ compromise between my inclination and conscience, 
by giving him the price of a number to draw for himself.— 
The litthe fellow was astonished at my liberality, and so 
A cent and a haif told vut in coins, though they 
were in bad copper and none of the smoothest, looked large. 

The gold and silver cein (since we are on the subject of 
money) bears the name of the Sultan, er Emperor as we 
call him, in Arabic, and the date: this is 1256, dating from 
the Hegira or flight of Mahomet. The coinage is very 
rough ; but the weight and purity of the metal are just. The 
copper coin is coarse stuff; on one side is a star in relief, on 
the other the date, and four of them are equivalent to, but not 
fairly worth, one’ cent. I saw among the treasures of a 
Moorish girl, a chain made of one of our dimes. It was 
pierced through the opposite edges, and strung in such a 
manner that it could be worn on the head as an ernament. 
The pleasure and surprise I manifested at meeting, in such 
company, this little token of home, enhanced her high opin- 
ion of its value. I had a five cent piese of the new emis- 
sion, which I showed her, but declined giving it to her, as it 
had, by assvciation, a special value in my eyes. This con- 


was |. 


firmed her in the opinion that it was a specific against some | 


cvil or other, and @ servant was immediately directed to 
bind hers around her head, weaving her long black hair into 
the crimson and silver cord the dime was attached to until 
it_ made a net—a novel, but far from becoming head-dreas. 
In coming from that very house, I stopped to look at a kind 
of drum that I saw a child playing with in the street. It 
was an earthen, trumpet-shaped tube gaily painted, and cov- 
ered at the largest end with skin, also painted with shewy 
figures. A Moorish child, dressed in a wide-sleeved, shape 


— 


lees robe of white gotten, was drumming on it with greaten- 
ergy with his fingers. This is a very common play-thing 


at it with so much attention that a young Jewess ran up with 
a proffer to sell me one like it, and without waiting for a 
reply, sent her sister into the house ts bring it out. This ea- 
gerness to sell was very gmusing, but as I did not feel dis- 
posed to buy just then, I walked on. The girl followed me 
with it in her hand. ‘See hew beautiful it is, Senora,” she 
urged, “ you may have it for feur dithems.” “I den’t wish 
it.” “You may have it fer three.” I made no reply. “ You 
shall have it for two, my brother has displeased me and I 
will sell it.” “ You ought not to take it from him,” I said 
as I reached home. “Ab, if you knew, Senora, that it is 
necessary te sell it—only give me two dirhems, that is pre- 
cisely nothing you know for this beautiful agual.” To end 





among the children, but it was new to me then, and I looked | 
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{BF ia is highly intellectual; but even while arrayed in 
| male costume and enacting the public advocate, the essential 
and captivating characteristics of her true sex inspire her 
mien and language. Victoria Colonna was one of mest 
| ited opinian of hor age—the Saverite com of Michael 
| Angelo, but her life and werks were bat uent deve- 
| lopment of exalted womanhoed. Madame — 
| a strength of character singularly hereic, but her brave dig- 
| nity was perfectly feminine. Isabella of in gave evi- 


| dence of a mind remarkably comprehensive, and a rare de- 
| of judgement ; yet in perysing her history, we are never 

from the feeling of her queenly There is 
| an essential quality of sex, to be felt rather than described, 
and it is when this is marred, that a feeling of disappoint- 
ment is the consequence. It is as if we should find violets 
growing on a tall tree. The triumphs of mind always com- 
mand respect, but their style and trophies hrve diverse com- 
plexions in the two sexes. It is only when these distinctions 
| are lost, that they fail to interest. It matters not how 





the story, I gave her the ‘precisely nothing’ which was ex- 
actly triple price, es I afterward ascertained. In this way, 
cent by cent, do they acquire a few dollars, which, by keen. | 
pains-taking traffic, is made the nucleus of a handsome for- 
tune. 

How or in what manner these fortunes are enjoyed, I can- 
not discover. There is no such thing as a comfortable style 
of living among the Barbary Jews. If perchance hey own 
some furniture, it is stored away in an unoccupied apart- 
ment. Even ameng the wealthy, a table is an uacommen ar- 
ticle of furuiture. Some have a chair or two to offer to a 
visiter ; but more have not. A mat, something like the In- 
dia floer matting, serves them fur a seat by day, and a bed- 
stead by night: for the poorer class it is bed too. Those 
better. off, have a thin mattress and bedding, which is rolled 
up in the day and put aside. The great majority have no- 
thing but the clothes they have on, a coarse blanket perhaps 
fur the chilly, wet, winter nights, and a straw mat for ward- 
robe, bed, and furniture. The rich, on stated days, distribute 


| that 


erudite or mentally gifted a woman may be, so that she re- 
| mains in manner and fveling a woman. Such is the idea 

fan toves to cnn tpaliond and by his cherishing it, he 
the highest proof of his estimation ef woman. e 
} to witness the exercise of her noblest prerogative. 
| He is charmed to behold her in the most effective attitude. 
| He i too truly the beauty and power of ber nature 
| to so can ht Gtutyed thenybuto identsing dvcbs. "Sikie 
‘is such a thing as female science, philosuphy and , as 
| there is female siognomy and taste; not that their abso- 
| lute qualities differ in the two sexes, but their relative aspect 
is distinct. Their sphere is as large and high, and infinitely 
| more delicate and deep than, that, of man, though not so 
obvious. When they overstep their apprepriate domain, 
| much of their mental influence is lost. Freely andpurely 
| exerted, it is at once recognised and loved. Man delights to 
meet woman in the field ef letters as well as in the arena of 
| secial life. There also is she his better angel. With ex- 
quisite satisfaction he learns at her feet the lessons of mental 
refinement and moral sensibility. From her teachings he 
| catches a grace and sentiment unwritten by his own sex. 
| Espesially in poetry, beams, with starlike beauty, the light 
|of her soul. There he reads the records of a woman's 
| heart. He hears from her own lips how the charms of na- 


. 
. 
, 


ing 





bread to their poor brethren, and they are always eager to 
gain or impart any information that will aid the business of | 
the most remote member of their community. They do not | 
make efficient servants, but they are submissive and atten- | 
tive. In that respect they offer a great contrast to the bus- 
tling, independent, but not much more honest helps that af- | 
flict the American housckeepers. When I first arrived, Ya- 
men, who did not understand my self-protecting system, 
thought it his duty to keep in sight, lest in some unlucky mo- 
ment I should be devoured by the Moors. He could not fol- 
low me into the houses, but I was not a litle surprised to 
find him invariably at the door when I came eut, and this 
too when I did not suppose he or any of the family knew 
where I was; for in all probability I did not myself know 
whither I would ramble when I left the house. In vain | 
rebelled against this vigilance: when he saw it displeased. 
he kept at a greater distance ; but if he was not at the door, 
I was sure to see his ugly phiz peering round the nearest cor- 


| 


| 





matter; anether sei vant, as silent, as watchful, and as hand- 
some as his lovely self, was certain te take his place as my 
shadow, Finding it my unavoidable fate to be guarded from 
all barm whether I would er no, I now submit to it with an 
excellent grace. Jeseruine. 





From the Southern Literary Messenger for June. 
MRS. HEMANS. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN, 


lectual superiority, while little has been advanced in illustra- 

of his genuine reverence for female character 
other sex cannot always find erudition so attractive as 
ee aoe ne ing as a 
disposition, it is absurdly argued that mind and 
learning are ly homesied bh sameeniiban notion. The truth is, 
instinctively r i i than 

that 


Rg 








| chiefly revealed to woman? Which 


ner. To send him an errand a mile eff never mended the || 


| ture and the mysteries of life have wrought in her bosom. 
Of such women, Mrs. Hemans is the most cherished of our 


Life is the prime source of literature, and especially of its 
most effective and universal departments. Poetry should 
therefore be the offspring of eye Otherwise it 
is superficial and temporary. What phase of existeuce is 
main of experience 

is she best fitted by her nature and position ‘> illustrate ? 
, Undoubtedly, the influence and power of the affectiuns. In 
| these her destiny is more completely involved, through these 
‘her mind more exclusively acts, than is the case with our 
| sex. Accordingly, her insight is greater, and ber interst 
| more extensive in the sphere of the heart. With » quicker 
| sympathy, and a finer perception, will she enter into the 
| history and results of the affections. Accordingly, when the 
; mantle of song falls upon a woman, we cannot but look fur 


new revelations of sentiments. Not that the charms of na- 


\ 


ture and the majesty of great events may not appropriately 
attract her muse; but with and around these, if she is a 
| true poetess, we see ever entwined the delicate flowers that 
| flourish in the atmesphere of home, and ai reared to full 
| maturity only under the training of woman. Thus the poetic 
| in her character finds free development. She can here speak 
| with authority. It is, indeed, irreverent to dictate to genius, 
but the themes of female poetry are written in the very 
| structure of the soul. Politica) economy may find devotees 
| among the gentler sex ; and so an approach to the mental 
| hardihood of Lady Macbeth may appear once in the course 
| of an age; whereas, every year we light on the traces of a 
| Juliet, a Cleopatra and an Isabel. The spirit of Mrs. He- 
| mans in all she has written, is essentially feminine. Various 
| as are her subjects, they are stamped with the same image 
| and superscription. She has drawn her prevailing vein of 

ing from one seurce. She has thrown over all her effu- 
sions, not so much the drapery of knowledge, or the light of 
extensive observation, as warm and shifting hues of the 
heart. These she had at command. She knew their effects, 
and felt their mystery. Hence the lavish confidence with 
which she devoted them to the creations of fancy and the 
illustration of truth. 


From the voice of her ewn consciousness, Mrs. Hemans 
realized what a capacity of joy and sorrow, of strength and 
weakecss, exists in the human heart. This she made it her 
study to unfold. The restoration of the a w 
Italy is, as Byron said when it appeared, a very peem. 
lal die cotctusnathente verse. The subject is treated 
with judgement and ability, and the spirit which pervades 
the works is isely what woeasion demanded. Suill 
we feel that any cultivated and ideal mind might have pro- 
duced the poem. There are no peculiar traits, no strikingly 
original conceptions. The same may be said of several of 
the long pieces. It is in the Songs ef the Affectious and the 
Records of Woman that the poctess is preéminently excel- 
lent. Here the field is emphatically her own. She ranges it 
with a free and a queenly bearing; and every where 
rich flowers spring up in her path, and a glowing atreosphere, 

ili ancestral land, enlivens and illu- 
i there 






















































































































































































































































































human love, is recognised and proclaimed 
Profoundly does she feel the richness and 
glory and the gloom, invelved in the affections. 
A fearful thing that love and death may 
Te the same world! 
Aad reverently she declares that 
his calm glory, will oegive the love 
In his cal » 
His phere as hem and even if blent 
With a vain ip ; for its clese is dim 
Ever with grief, which the wrung soul back to Him. 
Devotien continually blends with and exalts her views of 
human sentiment : 
I know, I know eur love 
Shall yet call gentle angels from above, 
By its undying fervor. 


= o 
Oh! we have need of patient faith below, 
To clear away the myste-ies of wo! 
Bereavement has feund in Mrs. Hemans a worthy recorder 
of its deep and touching poetry: 

But, oh ! sweet Friend ! we drean not ef Love’s might 
Till Death has robed with soft and solemn light 
Eo image ny ae Snipe ee that hour, 

e have o’ermasteri 
Within us laid then doch the spitieiams 
With sword-like lightning rend its frame 
The wings of that which pants to follow fast, 
Shake their clay-bars, as with a prisoned blast— 
The cea is in our souls ! 


® ® * * 
But thou! whose thoughts have no blest home above, 
Captive of earth! and eanst thou dare to love ? 
To nurse such feelings as delight to rest 
Within that hallowed shrine 2 parent's breast ? 
To fix each hope, concentrate every tie, 
On one frail idel,_-destined but to die ? 
Yet mock the faith that points te worlds of light, 
je perfect, re-unite ? 
i @ mewsen aay deswey ! 
If there be sorrow in a parting tear, 
Sill let ‘forever’ vibrate on thine ear! 
If some bright hour on rapture’s wi 
Find more than anguish in the —'tis gone ; 
Go! to a voice such magic influence give, 
Thes canst not lose its melody and live ; 
ol ae ae ee soul, 
jet a glance i control ; 

fair vision mingles wi y sight; 
There seek thy blessings, there re; thy trust, 
Leen on the willow, idalian dhe duet! : 
Then when thy treasure best repays thy care, 
Think on that dread ‘ forever,’ and despair ! 


The distinguishing attribute of the of Mrs. Hemans 
is sentiment. sings fervently of the King ef Arragon, 
musing u his slain brother, in the midst of a victorious 
festival,—of the brave boy ishing at the battle of the 
Nile, at the assigned him by his father,—of Del Carpio, 
upbraiding the treacherous king : 

‘Into these eyes put light—we still! keep down thine ire,— 


parce pe my ee epee 
Give me back him for whom carove, for whem my bleed 


With how true a sympathy does she trace the pri 
ings ef Arabella Stuart, portray the strife of the in the 
Greek bride, and the fidelity of woman in the wife soothing 
her husband’s dying agonies on the wheel! What a pathetic 
charm breathes in the pleadings of the Adopted Child, and, 
the Meeting of Tasso and his Sister. How well she under- 
stood the hopelessness of ideal love ! 


Nor is it alone in mere sensibility that the poetess excels. 
The loftiness and the dignity ef her sex has few nebler inter- 
preters. What can be finer in its kind than the Swiss wife’s 
appeal to her husband’s patriotism ? Her poems abound in 
the worthiest appeals to woman’s faith : 

Her lot is on you—silent tears to weep, 

And smiles to wear Soon Ceiags hour, 

! 
make idols, and te find them clay, 
And to bewail their pray! 


To depict the ing grief of the Hebrew mother, 
Coeur de Lion at his father’s bier, the 





mus- | 


celebrates its 


sire! 
shed,— |, 


| so much to describe as to move. We discover few scenes | 


| The of her life 
hoowlege of distant ands 
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lowly and the 





For the most loved are they, & New Work by Boy. 
Of whom Fame speaks not with her clarion voice CHAPTER XXVIL. 
In regal halls! the o’erhang their way, Mr. Harepace stoed in the widow's parlor with the 
Tse Se ts their cheice, door-kev in his hand, gazing by turns at Mr. Chester and at 
And gentle bearws ; Gabriel Varden, and downward at the 
Aseund Gale soaps) hoes foe a. "key asi the hope that of ia own accord it would unlock the 
. ‘dad eb ahd eaoeden Gen s eye | mystery ; until Mr. Chester, putting om his bat and gloves, 
Not then, nor ever, what thonghts are fled! | and qweatty tnguising whether they ‘eure welliiaginche come 
Yet these arg they that on the souls ef men | direction, e him to himself. 
Come back, when night her folding veil hath epread, |, “No,” he seid. “Our roads tow A as you 
The long remembe ead! | know. ee Ee ee ; 
neha penny ane ng tw Oy “ You will be hipped, Haredale; you will be miserable, 
, fade away, theu shore of 1! peel, want wretched, ” returned the other: “Ttisa 
Tt was the opinion of Dr. Spurzheim, an accurate and be- of the very last description for a man of your temper. 
nevolent observer of life, that suffering was essential te the | ! know it will make you very mae as Onn 
rich t of female character. It is interesting to|| “ —_S — Mr. rps sitting down ; ve 
trace the influence of di intment and trial in deepening | PO" ° thought ; Good 
il ieakina den gue fides Monee. rote pre Feigning to be wholly uncenacieus of the abrupt wave of 


| the hand which rendered this farewell tantameunt to a dis- 
missal, Mr. Chester retorted with a bland and beartfelt 
benediction, aad inquired of Gabriel in what direction he was 


“ fours, sir, would be too much honor for the like of me,” 


mental character of her muse, results the sameness of which 
some readers complain in ing her works. This ap- 
parent monotony only strikes us when we attempt to read | 
several poems consecutively. But such is not the manner in | 
| which we should treat a who so exclusively addresses i are ith, hesi 
our feelings. Like Petrarch’s sonnets, her productions de- Bn abi oye 0 ey * eaid 
light most when ly enjoyed. Her careful study of |i H Jy wishes looking , me 
er ort sag Nearer wet a why | ni S sdeaatemmiel towards them. “ 
forming verse, could not, even it | Word : - 
irable, prevent the formation of a certain style. Be asa aCe lt eceasteabte poliseneee. “May it 
Ege yay oe ge isfactory to you both! God bless you!” So saying, 
owing upon the locksmith a mest refulgent smile, he 
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a perfect command over one’s inelinations. 
in these two short interviews, to draw 
times. Five men in six would have 
impulse. By su; ing mine, | wound him 
more keenly than if I were the best.swordsman 
l Europe, and he worst. You are the wise man's 
” he said, tapping the hilt of his ; 
to you when all else is said and ; 
you before, and thereby spare our adversaries so 
much, is a burbarian we nahadtnecinags * 
. | man with the remotest pretensions to deli 


i 


plendid combination, warlike pemp | 


of outline, than of the rich coloring and luxuriant grouping - 

of a warmer clime. Akin to this trait was her ior | self after this manner, o5 was embeldened to fol- 
| Art. She used to say that Music was part of her life. In| '#w him for alms, and to dog his for some distance. 
| fact, the mind of the was essentially romantic. Her He was gratified by the circumstance, i complimen- 


|| tary to bis power of feature, and as a reward suffered the 

|, man to follow him until he called a chair, when he gra- 

5 Canes Seemeeas Ss Son 6 ore ing. 

| “Which is as easy as cursing,” he y added, as he 
took his seat, ‘‘ and more becoming te the face.—To Clerk- 

| enwell, my good creatures, if you !" The chairmen 


|, Were d 
| burden, and ve 
ber asquaintance with life and books. We are told of | 
great facility in acquiring languages, her relish of Shak- 
at the age of six, and her extraordinary memery. It 

i t to understand how her ardent feclings 

with peculiar individuality ender 
i legends, tales of martial en- ) Fe- 
terprise—the poetry of and devotion, fascinated her | mained unconscious ef his presence until a hand upon his 
from the first. But when her deeper feelings were called || shoulder made him start and turn his head. 
into play, and the latent sensibilities of her nature sprung to | ‘‘ Industry,” said Mr. Chester, “is the soul of business, 
conscious action, much ef this seers Seeeees ee comes | and Oo ane 2 ee Mr. Tappertit, I shall ex- 
a es Te Lee ee ner when you are Lord Mayor of 
heart. j ” 

“ Sir,” returned the 'prentice, la 
ot ae a very soot 
scora the Mayor and everything that be 

prone. vd state of society. sir, before you catch 





uite vi ving such a courteous 
Goastenwell they wont of 0 thir sound test. 

Alighting at a certain puint he had indicated to them upon 

0 ee ee eee 

speech, he turned into the street 

who was 


; 


. . * 


a. 


magination 
such.circumstances. 


perception than | We m . ot 
sympathy. Enthusiasm, rather than graphic talent, is dis- | me being Lord Mayor. How de do sir!" 
in her verse. We shall look in vain for any remarka- | 


played | “The better, Mr. T: , for looking into your ingeni- 
pictures of the outward world. Her great aim was not | ous face once more. hee are well.” 

“T am as well, sir,” said Sim, standing up to get nearer to 

drawn by her pen, which strike us as wonderfully true to { his ear, and w hoarsely, “as any man can be under 

fact. Che devs net make te see co muck os fool. || the aggrowetlons to lam exposed. My life’s a bur- 

with most great poets, she saw little of the world. dn to me. If it wasn’t for wengeance, I'd play at pitch and 


ssed in retiremest. Her tose with it on the hazard 
wy sy ply 


“Is Mrs. Varde 
“ Sir,” returned Sim, eyeing him over with a leok of con- 
contrated expression, —“ she Did you wish to see her 1” 


Mr. Chester nedded 


little 


“ Then come this way, sir,” said Sim, wiping his face with 
you permit me to 
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ik 


congenial “Follow me, sir.—Would 
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door again may ty © ty by way of postscript in his own “Tam not proud, Lam what 


sired that Dolly would be kissed immediately, on 
just displeasure; at the same time to 
that what ever she saw her mother do, she 

i the trouble ef an 


herself, without being at y re- 
flection on the subject—which, pre was offensive and un- 
dutiful, and in direct ———s of the church catechism. 


Thus admonished, complied, though by no means 
willingly for there 4, a bold look of admiration in 
. Chester's face, refined and polished it to 

“7 which much. As with 


distressed her very 
downcast eyes, not liking to look up and meet his, he 
upon her with an appreving air, and then turned to her mo- 
ther. 


“ My friend Gabriel (whose acquaintance I made this 
very onan man, Mrs. V 
“ Ab!” si Mrs. V., her head. 


«To Ghia the once” call. Me, Chastes, compocsienstly. 
“Dear me!” 
‘* Master has no intentions, sir, 


Senge ys ee ee poh engin - 
wens Oil ae leas oe. So much the worse, sir, for them as 
has the slighting of ‘em on their consciences when 
gone to be in full blow elsewhere.” 


Ke MeV 


she would at some early droup 

take an easy flight to the stars, she immediately began 
to languish, and taking a volume of the Manual from a neigh- 
boring table, leant her arm it as though she were Hope 
and that her Anchor. Mr. hester perceiving this, and see- 
ing how the volume was lettered on the back, wook it gently 
from her hand, and turned the fi leaves. 

“My favorite book, dear madam. often, how very 
often in his carly life—before he can remember’’—(this 
clause was strictly true) “‘ have I deduced little easy moral 
na its pages, for my dear son Ned! You know 
Ned 1?” 

Mrs. Varden had the honor, and a fine affable young gen- 
tleman he was. 

“You 're a mother, Mrs. Varden,” said Mr. Chester, tak- 
ing a pinch of snuff, ‘and you know what I, as a father, feel, 
when he is praised. He gives me some 
uneasiness—he 's of a roving nature, ma’am—from flower to 
flower—from sweet to sweet—but his is the butterfly time of 
life, and we must not be hard upon such trifling.” 


He at Dolly. She was evidently to what 
he Just what he desired! wore ! 
“The only thing 


I object o in thie little trait of Ned's is,” 
said Mr. Chester— and the mention of his name reminds 
=m bg epee aheadiatialiaenae beg the favor of a min- 
ute’s talk with you alone—the only thing I object to in it is, 
that it does partake of i . Now, however I may 
attempt to disguise the fact from myself in my affection for 
Ned, still I always revert to this—thut if we are not sincere, 


ian, who, ha mastered all these 
ectalament bain FS 
caught every one; jontien 
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hear, bat I consider myself re 
| no better than other people 


ve a Catholic py eg bk mer Seger as yet, 
of truisms, worn a little wh cere 


of mind, that they an- || have. grow, 
or is this to be wondered at; thirty. I don’t believe, no, I de not believe, that I had any 
heart myself when I was Ned's age.” 
“ Oh, sir,” said Mrs. Varden, “I think you must have 
It’s impossible that you, who have so much now, can 


apeeny ane 


have agrees—can I possi 
at such discoveries—Mr. Chester followed — by, and suffer her 0 Geaw herself away (although she 


t is no imputation upon him to say he 
ng men who have plunged deeply into 
conventionalities of society, very seldom 

, my dear ma'am, till after 


a 
z| 


Mr. Chester, with the volume greatly extended in one 
hand, and with the other planted lightly on his breast. talked 
to them in the most delicious manner ; and quite en- 
ehanted all his hearers, netwithstanding their conflicting in- 
terests and thoughts. Even Dolly, who, between his 


| 

= | regards and her eyeing over by Mr. Ta: it, was uite 
| out of countenance, could not hel ager Sreelf chat 
| eentleman 


within herse 
| he was the sweetest en 


a mortal jealousy of her young mistress, 
eens leisure to be propitiated. Even Mr. Tapper- 
tit, though occupied as we have seen in gazing at his heart’s 
dclight, could not whelly divert his thoughts from the voice 
of other charmer. Mrs. Varden, to her own private 
thinking, had never been so improved in all her ; and 
when Mr. Chester, rising and craving permission 

with her apart, took her by the hand and led her at arm’s 
length up stairs to the best sitting-room, she almost deemed 
him something more than humana. 

“ Dear madam,” he said, pressing ber hand delicately to 
his lips ; “ be seated.” ¢ 
Varden called up quite a courtly air and became | 


File 


“You guess my object?” said Mr. Chester, drawing «| 


chair towards her. “You divine purpose? I am an 
affectionate parent, my dear Mrs. Varden.” 

“ That I am sure yeu are, sir,” said Mrs. V. 

“ Thank you,” returned Mr. Chester, tapping his snuff-box 
— “ Heavy moral responsibilities rest with parents, Mrs. 
Mrs. Varden slightly raised her hands, shook her head, 
and looked at the ground as theugh she saw straight through 


the globe, out at the other end, and into the immensity of | 


space beyond. 

“I may confide in you,” said Mr. Chester, “ without re- 
I love my son, ma'am, dearly; and loving him as I 
do, I would save oben from working certain misery. You 
know of his attachment to Miss Haredale. You have abetted 
} him in it, and very kind of you it was to do so. I am deeply | 
obliged to you—most deeply obliged to you—for your interest 


in his behalf; but my dear ma’am, it is a mistaken one, I do | 


assure you.” 
Mrs. Varden stammered that she was sorry— 


“Sorry, my dear ma'am,” he in “ Never be 
sorry for what is so very amiable, so very good in intention, 
so perfectly like yourself. But there are grave and weighty | 
reasens, sing family considerations, and apart even from | 
these, points of religious difference, which interpose them- 
selves, and render their union impossible ; utterly im-possible. 
I should have mentioned these circumstances to your hus- 
band ; but he will exeuse my saying this so freely— 

| he bas not your quickness of apprehension or depth of moral 

sense. What an extremely airy house this is, and how 

beautifully kept! For one itke myself—a widower so long— 

these — ode female care and superintendence have inex- 
c 


Mrs. Varden began to think (she scarcely knew why) that | 


the young Mr. Chester must be in the wrong, and old 
Mr. Chester must be in the right. 

“« My son Ned,” resumed her tempter with his most win- 
cag hn Sk eee ly Sehr s aid, 


a sband 
—M more than mine, sir,” said Mrs. Varden; 


great deal more. I have often had my doubts. it's" 
“ A bad example,” suggested Mr. Chester. “It is. No 
doubt it is. Your daughter is at that age when to set before 
her az encouragement for young persons to rebel against 
their parents on this most im nt point, is particularly 
injudicious. Tevess ete’ aan. 
that myself, but it escaped me, I confess—so 
et eS Oe ey See, © oe ee 
sagacity.” 
| Mrs. Varden looked as wise os if she hed really ssid 
to deserve this compliment—firmly believed she 
| had, in short—and her faith in her own shrewdness increased 


| “« My dear ma'am,” said Mr. Chester, “ you embolden me 
to be plain with you. My son and I are at variance on this 
ete fn t. The young lady and ber natural guardian der 


E cic. And the closing point is, that my by 
of | he techn De Kewting by every sclera te ond alge 


| tion, to marry some one else 
ncaa need to ane ee lady!” quoth Mrs. Varden, 


| SB deer modem, brought up, educated, and trained, 


| expressly for that purpose Miss’ Haredale, T am told, is 


charming creature,” 


4g. 


had ever seen. — 
was divided betweer admiration of 


—— 


\ 


| whom I should be compel 





{ 
| 


| 
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! 
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ever have been without any.” 

“T hope,” he answered, shrugging his shoulders meekly, 
“T have a little ; I hope, a very littl—Heaven knows! But 
to return to Ned; I have no doubt you thought, and there- 
fore interfered benevolently in his behalf, tha: I objected to 
Miss Haredale. How very natural! My dear madam, I 
object to him—to him—em ly to Ned himself.” 

rs. Varden was ly aghast at the disclosure. 

“ He has, if he honorably fulfils this solemn obligation of 
which I have told he must be honorable, dear Mrs. 
Vardon, or he is no son of mine—a fortune within his reach. 
He is of most ive, ruinously expensive habits; and if, 
in a moment of caprice and wilfulness, he were to marry 
this lady, and so deprive himself of the means of 
gratifying the tastes to which he has been sv long accus- 

, he w dear madam, he would break the 
creature's heart. Mrs. Varden, my good lady, my 
dear soul, I pat it to you—is such a sacrifice to be endured ? 
Is the female heart a thing to be trifled with in this way? 
Ask your own, my dear madam. Ask your own, I beseech 


“ Truly ” thought Mrs. Varden, “ this gentleman is 9 saint. 
But,” pri added aloud, and not unnaturally, “if you take 
Miss Emma's lover away, sir, what becomes ef the poor 

s heart, then ?” 
« point,” said Mr. Chester, not at all abashed, 
“to which I wished to lead Frc A marriage with my sen, 
to disown, would be followed 
by of misery; they would be separated, my dear 
, in a twelvemonth. To break off this > es Anco 
which is more fancied than real, as you and I know very 
well, will cost the dear girl but a few tears, and she is happy 
again. Take the case of your ow daughter, the young 
lady down stairs, who is your breathing image”—Mrs. Var- 
don coughed and simpered—* there is a young man, (I am 
sorry to say, a dissolute fellow, of very indifferent character, ) 
of whom I have heard Ned speak— ullet was it—Pullet— 
Mullet—" 

“There is a young man of the name of Joseph Willet, 
sir,” said Mrs. Varden, folding her hands loftily. 

“ That's he,” cried Mr. Chester. “Suppose this Joseph 
Willet now, were to aspire to the affections of your charming 
daughter, and were to engage them.” 

“Tt would be like his impudence,’ interposed Mrs. Var 
den, —— “to dare to think of such a thing !” 

“'M madam, that's the whole case. I know it 
would be hike his impudence. It is like Ned's impudence to 
do as he has done; but you would not on that account, or 
because of a few tears from your beautiful daughter, refrain 
from checking their inclinations in their birth. I meant to 
have thus with your husband when I saw him at 
Mrs. Rudge’s this evening—” 

“ My husband,” said Mrs. Varden, interposing with emo- 
tion, “ would be a great deal better at home than going to 
Mrs. Rudge’s so often. I don’t know what he does there. I 
don’t see what occasion he has to busy himself in her affairs 
at all, sir 

“If I don't ap to express m urrence in those 
last sentiments of yours returned Mr. Cl Chester, ' * quite so 
strongly as you might oy yyy it is because his being there, 
my dear madam, and not proving conversational, led me 
a OS pees Se Si eae S ep eaaianeth 


one, in whom the ee SEROTEC AUN, HES Goma 
rity of her famil apemgertnn perceive. 


y—a little burlesque to render it the more striking in the 
good ppb tiew unaccustomed eyes—proceeded in the same 
mingled sophistry, Fiscal oar at gry nt re 
+ ey Pp cy Be be exerted te restrain her 
husband and daughter from any further promotion of Ed- 
ward's suit to Miss Haredale, and from aiding or abetting 
or vet sp ee. Mrs. Varden was but © woman, 
share of vanity, obstinacy, and love of power. 
She entered into a secret treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with her insinuating visitor ; and real!y did believe, 
> sey ence have aannnainiond heard fhim, 
pina ery uncommon degrees justice and, 
uncommon degree. 


erawe success of his negetiation, and mightily 
Tei bemcall, Die. Chester conducted her down 
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man! So upright and noble, that he seems to despise the 
very ground he walks on; and din: an toy emt 
ing, that 


And to think of his taking yeu fur Miss Dolly, and Miss 


I 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


“ As I'm alive, master, I’ve walked the twelve long miles, 
and waited here I don’t know how long, and had no drink 


he seems to say ‘but I will take notice on it too.’ | between my lips since dinner-time at noon.” 


“ And can you do nothing better, my pleasant friend, than 


Dolly for your sister—Oh, my goodness mo, if I was muster | fall asleep, amd shake the very building with your snores - 


would:’t I be jealous of lim !” 


: | said Mr. Chester. *‘ Can't you dream in your vtruw at | 
Mrs. Varden reproved her handmaid for this vain-speuk- | home, dull dog as you are, that you need come here to do it! | 


ing; but very gently and mildly—quite smilingly indeed—re- | 


marking that she was a fvolish, giddy, light-headed girl, | 
whese spirits carried her beyond all bounds, and who didn't } 


mean half she said, or she would be quite angry with her. 
“For my part,” said Dolly, in a thoughtful manner, “I 
half believe Mr. Chester is something like Miggs in that 
t. For all his politeness and p speaking, I am 
ray sure he was making game of us, m re than once.” 
“Tf you venture to say such a thing again, and to speak 
ill of peeple behind their backs in my presence, Miss,” said 


Mrs. Varden, “I shall insist — your taking a candle and |, 


going to bed directly. How dare you, Dolly? I’m aston- 

ished at you. The rudeness of your whole behavior this 

evening has been disgraeeful. Did any body ever hear,” 

cried the enraged matron, bursting into tears, “ of a daugh- 

ter telling her own mother she has been made game of!” 
What a very uncertain temper Mrs. Varden’s was! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Repairme (o a noted coffee-house in Covent Garden when 
he left the locksmith’s, Mr. Chester sat long over a late din- 
ner, entertaining himself exceedingly with the whimsical re 
collection of his recent proceedings, and congratulating him- 


self very much on his great cleverness. Influenced by these |) 


thoughts, his face wore an expressioa so benign and tranquil, 
that the waiter in immediate attendance upon him felt he 
could have died in his defence, aad settled in his own mind 
(until the receipt of the bill, and a very small fee for very 
great trouble disabused it of the ideu) that such an apostolic 
customer was worth half-a-dozen of the ordinary run of vis- 
iters, at least. 








if 


| 


Reach me those slippers, and tread softly.” 
Hugh obeyed in_silence. 


| it be of me, but of some dog or horse with w 


oa are 
| better aequainted. Fill the glass once—you "Il it and | 
| the bottle in the same place—and empty it te keep yourself | 
| awake.” . : 
| Hugh obeyed again—even more zealously—and having salen tate 

. » || and even spoke to him by name. But all was dark and quiet, 
wget | and creeping back to bed again, he fell, after an hour's un- 


i 


done so, presented himself before his patron. 

* Now,” said Mr. Chester, “‘ what do yy 

| “There was news to-day,” returned Hugh. “Your son 

| was at our house—came down en horseback. He tried to 

| see the young woman, but could n’t get sight of her. He left 

| some letter or some which e@r Joe hed charge of, 

| but he and the old one quarreled about t when your son had 

| gone, and the old one would n’t letit be delivered. He says 
that’s the old one does) that none of his le shall inter- 

| fere and get him into trouble. He's a landlord, he says, and 

| lives on every body's custom.” 

| “He is a jewel,” smiled Mr. Chester, “and the better for 

| being adull one.—Well?”’ 

“ Varden’s daughter—that 's the girl I kissed—” 

| ‘“——and stole the bracelet from upon the king’s highway,” 

| said Mr. Chester, composedly. “Yes; what of her?” 

| “She wrote a note at our house to the young woman, say- 

| ing she lost the letter I brought to you, and you barnt. Our 

| Joe was to carry it, but the old one kept him at home, all 

| next day, en purpose that he should n’t. Next morning he 

| gave itto me to take; and here it is.” 

“ You didn't deliver it then, my geod friend?” said Mr. 


A visit to the gaming-table—not as @ heated, anxious ven- | Chester, twirling Dolly's note between his finger and thumb, 


turer, but one whom it was quite a treat to see staking his 
two or three pieces in deference to the fullies of society, and 
smiling with equal benevolence on w inners and losers—made 
it late before he reached home. It was his custom to bid 
his servant go to bed at his own time unless he had orders 
to the contrary, and to leave a candle on the common stair. 
There was a lamp on the landing by which he could always 
light it when he came home late, and having a key of the 
door about him he could enter and go to bed at his pleasure. 
He opened the glass of the dull lamp, whose wick, burnt 
up and swollen like a drunkard’s nose, came flying off in 
little carbuncles at the candle’s touch, and scattering hot 
s about rendered it matter of some difficulty to kindie 
lazy taper; when a noise, as of a man snoring 
some 8 higher up, caused him te pause and listen. 
was the 
fellow had lain down on the open staircase, and was slum- 
bering soundly. Having lighted the candle at length and 
opened his own door, he softly ascended, holding the taper 
high above his head, and peering cautiously about: curious 
to see what kind of man had chosen so comfortiess a shelter 
for his lodging. 
With his head upon the landing aad his great limbs flung 
over half-a-dozen stairs, as though he were a 


It 


huge chest heaving with the sounds which so unwontedly 
disturbed the place and hour. 

He who came uson him se unexpectedly was about to 
break his rest by thrusting him with his foot, when, glancing 
at his upturned face, he arrested himself in the very action, 
aes shading the candle with his hand, 
examined his features closely. Close as his first inspection 
was, it did not suffice, for he passed the light, still carefully 
shaded as befere, across and across his face, and yet ebserv- 
ed sim with a searching eye. - 

While he was thus engaged, the sleeper, without any start- 
ing or turning round, awoke. There ws a kind of fascina- 
tion in meeting his steady gaze so suddenly, which took from 


the other the presence of mind to withdraw his eyes, and | 
remained 


forced him, as it were, to meet his look. So they 
Se ele Ca ee ee 
im in a low voice, why be ing there 
“I thought,” said iagh cation Desai 
and gazing at him intently, still “ that you were a part of my 
dream. It was acurious one. I hspe it may never come 
true, master.” o 


“ What makes 
led, as he shook him- 


dressing-table, wheeling gn easy 
which was yet burning, sinned « 

ry ring up a cheerful blaze, sat dewn 
draw his boots off. 


' 


vy breathing of a sleeper, close at hand. Some || 


into a sitting posture 


and feigning to be surprised. 
you'd want te have it,”’ retorted Hugh.— 
“ Burn one, burn all, I thought.” 

“ My devil-may-care acquaintance,” said Mr. Chester— 
| “ really if you do not draw some nicer distinctions, your ca- 
| reer will be cut short with surprising suddenness. Don't 
you know that the letter you brought to me, was directed to 
my son whe resides in this very place? And can you descry 


a 
neal wane i eat ah, Gasencente’ by Cite re- 
, for he had expected high praise, “ give it me back, and 

ll deliver it. I don’t know how to please you, master.” 

‘I shall deliver it,” returned his patron, see ny away 
after a moment's i ion, ‘‘ myself. the young 
| PY see ent, oss fino eaertinge 

“ Mostly—about noon is her usual time.” 

“ Alone?” 

“ Yes, alone.” 

“ Where?” 

“In the grounds before the house—them that the footpath 
crosses.”” 

“If the weather should be fine, I may throw myself in 
her way to-morrow, ps,” said Mr. Chester, as coolly as 
if she were one of his ordinary arquaintauce. ‘‘ Mr. Huch, 
if I should ride up to the Maypole door, you will do me the 
favor only to have seen me once. your 
gratitude, and endeavor to forget my forbearance in the mat- 
ter of the bracelet. It is natural it should break out, and it 
does you honor; but when other folks are by, you must, fer 
your own sake and safety, be as like your usual self as 
you owed me no obligation whatever, and had never stood 
within these walls. You comprehend me ?” 

Hugh understood him perfectly. After a pause, he mut- 
tered that he his patron would involve him in no 
, trouble about this last letter: for he had kept it back solely 
, with the view of pleasing him. He was continuing in this 
| strain, when Mr. Chester, with a most beneficent patron- 
| ising air, cut him short by saying: 

“ My good fellow, you have my promise, my word, my 
| sealed bond (for a verbal pledge with me is quite as good), 
! 


that I will always protect you so long as you deserve it.— 
Now, do set your mind at rest. Keep it at case, 1 beg of 
When a man 


ts himself in my power se 
as you have done, I 








“ And harkee, my dear young gentleman,” said Mr. Ches- | 
| ter, as opevdinn an, “a the aan Gane yeu dream, don’t let |! hen he started up and thought that Hu 


| to be admitted. The 
|| visions have their being, that he rose, and tak 


| Tae 


no difference between his letters and those addressed to other | 


ly | lustily for Hug 





remained in his easy chair, with his gaze intently fixed upon 
the 


fire. 

“Well!” he said, after meditating for a time—and 
said with a deep sigh and an uneasy shifting of his attitude, 
as though he dismissed some other subject from his thoughts , 
and returned to that which bad held possession of them «ul! 

the day—‘the plot thickens; I have thrown the shell; it 
| will explode, I think, in eight-and-forty hours, ehould 
| scatter good folks amazingly. We shall see!" 

He went to bed and fell asleep, but had not slept long 

was at the oute: 
| door, calling in a strange voice, very di nt from his own, 

Setusion was 80 strong upon him, and 
was so full of that vague terror of the night in Which such 
isi his sheathed 
the door, and out upon the 


sword in his hand, 
the spot where Hugh had lain aslcep ; 


easy watching, intoa seund sleep, and weke no more til! 
morning. 


i) 


|| moral law of grevieutial which, like the 
}) the - The bright glory of day, and the silent 
|| wonders of a starlight night, appeal! to their minds in vain. 
1 are no signs in the sun, or in the meon, or in 
| for their reading. They are like some wise men, whe, learn- 
|| ing to know each by its Latin name, have quite for- 
| gotten sach small heavenly constellations as 
i , Universal Leve, and Mercy, 
| night and day so brightly that the bi 
| looking upward at spangled sky, 

| the ion of cheir own great wisdom and -learning. 
| It is curious to imagine these of the world, busy in 
| thought, turning their eyes toward the countless spheres that 
| shine above us, and making them reflect the only images 
| their minds contain. The man who lives but in the breath 
| of princes has nothing in his sight but stars for courtier's 
|| breasts. The envious man * his neighbors’ honors 
| even in the sky; to the money-hoarder, the mass of 
|| worldly folk, the whole great universe above glitters with 
| sterling coin—fresh from the mint—stamped with the sove- 
reign’s always betweca them and heaven, turn 
|| where they may. Se do shadows of our own desires 
|| stand between us and our better angels, and thus their bright- 


z 


|| ness is eclipsed. 
Everything was fresh and gay, as though the world were 
|) but that made, wher Mr. Chester rode at a tranquil 


| pace along the forest road. Though early in the season, it 

I and genial weather; the trees were budding into 

| hedges and the grass were , the air was musi- 

| cal wi and high them all the lark 
poured out ber 

| 


ii 





In shady places morning 
each leaf and blade of grass; and 
i oun wes chadhip, otun Gizenn drape yetglistened 
Ht brightly, as in unwillingness toleave so fair a world, and have 
brief existence. Even the li wind, whose rustling 
gentle to the ear as soft) ing water, had its hope 


promise, and leaving a pleasant fragrance in its track as 
whispered of its intercourse with sum 


| 


" Maypole’s massive chimneys rose 
upon his view ; but he quickened not his pace one jot, and 
with the same cool gravity rode up to the tavera porch.— 
who wich surpecciag foresight oad quick: 
ng quick- 

pslteer date abbe diekobe we 


Oy issued forth to hold his stirrup, calling 


| “Oh, you're here, are you, sir?” said John, ravher s.r 
prised by the quickness with which he “ Take 
| this here valuthioanbanh into the stable, have more than 
| particular care of him if yeu want to keep your » A 
fellow, sir; he needs a deal of looking after.” 
returned Mr. Chester, giving his 
and acknowledging his sa- 
hand towards his hat.— 
?” 
John, with great import 
a listening, are you, vil 


- 


i 


“ Who 's listening?” returned Hugh, angrily. “A treat, 
to hear you speak! Weuld you have me take him in 


‘till he’s cool ?” 


noble gentleman enter 
taining ourselves with talk, keep yeur distance. If you dont 
know your distance, sir,” added Mr. Willet, after an enor 


mously long pause, d which he fixed his great dull eye 
in Hugh, and waited with exemplary patience for any litt! 
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rd were get out of a’mest any winder in the house. There never was clined her head, and stopping, cast her eyes upen the ground. false and most unwarrantable Pa. TT hean bea 
F ing himself about and never ing his |} “A little more these trees. It is an old |) own showing; in his own hand. Forgive me, i 
a cane"tcawennal as ty ea ” conduct; I his ; Ihada 
eason, ic! bones. It's my opinion, sir, that it 's pretty nearly all owing || man’s hand, Miss Haredale: an one, believe me. a watch upon his conduct ; = ; pengees 
ling into to his not having any imagination; and that if imaginatien She her’s in it, as he said these words, and suffered | for your peace and his honor, po her eee 
as musi- could be (w it can't) knocked into him, he'd never him to her to a neighboring seat. me. _ There lies on his desk Hae epee oy : 
the lark ” able to do itany more. But we wasa talking, sir, about my “You alarm me, sir,” she “4 eae “ You eee Oe Se ae Lae 
in son.” are not the bearer of any ill news, re ne erty—eor ty; . aredal “ 
oo; end “ True, Willet, true,” said his visiter, turning again to- “ Of nene that you anticipate,” he answered, down || him to sue his claim co ome Levens aa he ote, 
listened wards the landlord with his accustomed serenity of face.— | beside her. “‘ Edward is weli—quite well. It is of him I voluntarily proposes te free yeu your pledge wae ; 
und have ** My good friend, what about him ?"’ wish ts speak, certainly; but I have no misfortune te com- magnanimously (men do so, very commonly, in a 
rustling It has been reported that Mr. Willet, previous to making || municate.”’ ‘ oS Satay & ee Gee nasty pee mews © sine 
its hope answer, winked. Ashe never was veep Bad a! A tn ete ayo gamemageme fam fer eternal oe Solan 
. i i or ve im to ; nothing. word; Iw / — ighe- 
Som suingiabapeessemies hey art hy poy tS by eo oe poe padre 8 vantage, dear | net only jilts you, I fear, in favor of the object ee s 
‘ —~ieabch, pulugh apm tee andeaeiel cheumunees 2 Miss Haredale. Believe me, that I am not se forgetful of ing treatment first inspired bjs brief Sa é 
es, from . his taking his guest by the third breast button of his coat, the feelings of my younger days, as not to know that you and gave it birth in wounded vanity, : 
1 pace— counting downwards from the chin, and pouring his reply into |! are little di to view me with favor. You have heard || merit and a virtue of the act. 2 
with no i hie ear :— me as cold-hearted, calculating, selfish—" She glanced part pape “hey ore : oe one % 
thich he * Sir,” whispered John, with dignity, “I know my duty. “I have never, sir,” she interposed with an altered man- eS Cees —, Spon 
seed) to We want no love-making here, sir, unbeknown to parents.— | ner and a firmer voice ; “T have never heard you spoken of you say be true, he takes m neoe to py treuble, pr ye , 
lacently I respect a certain young gentleman, taking him in the ligh ena 2° Summa some, You do a great wrong to pass his design. He is very jer of my peace of mind. 
himseif of @ young gentleman ; I respect a certain young lady, taking || Edward's nature, if you believe him capable of any mean or qeite thank bi” Tr ees lady,” hoi. 
pon his her in the light of a lady; but ef the two as a cou- base peveneding. “The trath w oe you, eal be ie ; 
ree, and ° ple, I have ne fepelaion sir, none whatever. My son * Pardon me, my sweet young lady, but your uncle—” plied, “ you will test by eee eee ~~~ caf 
nces by sir, is upon his patrole.”” “ Nor is it my uncle's nature, either," she replied, with a || ter of which I speak.—Haredale, yi on phew A: 
‘ “| thought 1 saw him looking through the corner window hightened color in her cheek. “Tt is not his nature to stab lighted to ace you, although we meet under - eas a 
ys rose een nena, aeoan Lees, Sam Gentine Oates any pa age oo panama Your suspi- eee oe ee ; 
i ing about \ ions are quite unfou ia! : 4 ‘ + 
_— ewtite dada pen did te” eee John. “ He is 0 BR ro pa mane ay RRR eer At these words the young indy satan menaeee, Seam weve a 
@ great his patrole of honor, sir, not to leave the premises. Me and tained her with a gentle hand, and beseught her in such per- || filled with tears; and seeing apes eee Tees hp 
d quick- some friends of mine that use the Maypole of an evening, || suasive accents to hear him but another minute, that she fere them, and being phy me r a eh 
d at the sir, considered what was best to be done with him, to pre- || was easily prevailed upon to comply, and to sit down again. af speaking ane word (more, bur A pas po lerdle 
mger, it vent his doing anything unpleasant in ing your desires ; “* And it is,” said Mr. Chester, leoking upward, and apos- || them. ey ee ; — , ' 
d throw and we 've put him on his patrole. And what's more, sir, isihg the air; “ it is this frank, ingenueus, noble nature, a oo long ~~ ; seer -_ 
calling he won't be off his patrole for w pretty long time to come, 1 Ned chat you ean wound so lightly. Shame—shame upon vs “Kale atnkentael dhe ak hert™ 
n | you, " —_ v hy are you Q : , m 
er sur “Ween he hed communicated this bright idea, which had | "She turned towards him quickly, and with @ scornful look e eae ee pe & een se himett 
“Take had its origin in the perusal by the village cronies of a news- || and flashing eyes. There were tears in Mr. Chester's, but tomed manner with infinite res iness, com oer 
re than paper » among other matters, an accuunt of how || he dashed them hurriedly away as unwilling that his || upon the bench with a weary air, ae ahich ie o- 
eco. A come officer the sentence of some court-martial had || weakness should be known, and her with mingled || ago, at that delightful old tavern of w you 4 q 
ter.” been on parole, Mr. Willet drew back from his || admiration and . “TI never until now,” he said, || teemed proprietor (and 0 wank sand = Mowery sy edad 
ring his guest's ear, and without visible alteration of feature, || ‘believed, that the frivolous actions of a young man ne ee Nag _ avon outa 
his sa- chuckled thrice, audibly. ‘Tn mes tocmsmh 0 toe move me like these of my own son. I never knew till now, apa ont) Sat ee eae T it 
hat.— Oe en oak tase enuniad say the worth of a weman’s heart, which boys so li . ae ot mates cms gail mente 06.9 an : 
extreme occasions, ) never even curled his lip, er the | and lightly fling away. Trust me, dear : I did think, you fF. PS ae ri 
import smallest change in, no, not so much as a wagging of, | never uatil now did knew your worth ; and an ab- 8 yee See Did Pav pease x 
‘ou, vil his great, fat, double chin, which at these times, as at all | horrence of deceit and falsehood has impelled me to seek || believe you s FE penty: pe ? My deer fel 
others, remained a perfect desert in the broad map of his you out, and would have done so had you been the poorest prune inqswanemass hag ak kee bon 
A treat face; one dull, tremendous blank and least gifted ef your sex, I should have lacked the forti- || low, you have no cenception, if you never . | 
yim in pepe epee te of surprise to any, that Mr, tude te sustain this interview could I have pictured you to makes one. ae ee i 
Willet adopted this bold course in opposition te one whom my imaginntion 0 you really ore.” Mr. Haredale surveyed si Sor G thas” Leoni Slding 
ied old he had often entertained, and who had al his way | Oh! if Mrs. Varden have seen the virtuous gentle- Mala ee ayy pert »” hesaid, ; 
) enter es the Maypele gailentiy, is may be vesuastion it was his || man as he said these words with i ion sparkling from || his arms. maput have it, : — 
nt don't : very and sagacity in this prem Rd Oe | RT Taney apples 
n enor saouoll Uden to tabdige I hate conta Gesnceen or voice—if she could have beheld him as he stood wait a moment, ’ 
ull eye 
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It lies in a ni 
honest, 
his 


“The simplest thing in the werld. 
aa; Sad hee qahise her 0 leuse—o boyish, 
mental ition, which remains as yet in 


, for which my parental affectiun and anxiety are a 
po eat i myself of the contents. I heve 


may It's all over. 


— easy. 


answer. Pk receives Ned’s letter by to-morrow noon, 
ma‘ their parting from to-morrew night. No thanks | 

Th : . Ihave acted for myself, and if I | 

have our compact with all the ardor even you | 

“ee t 
“T curse the compact, as you call it, wi 

and soul,” returned the other . have myself 


to a lie; [have leagued myself with you; and though I did | 





so with a righteous motive, and it cost me such an | 
effort as haply few men know, I hate and despise myself for H 
the deed.” 


|| was 
“ You are very warm,” said Mr. Chester, with a languid H manifold 
smile. ‘| guest's 
I am maddened by your coldness. Death! | 


“Tam warm. 
Chester, if your blood ran warmer in your veins, and there | 


were no restraints upon me, such as those that held and | and collared him. 
drag me back—well ; it is done; you tell me so, and un such | 


a point I may believe you. When I am mest remorseful for | 
this treachery, I will think ef you and your marriage, and | 
try to justify myself in such remembrances for having torn | 
asunder Emma and your son, at any cost. Our bond is can- || 
celed, and we may part.” 

Mr. Chester kissed his hand gracefully; and with the same || 
tranquil face he had throughout—even when he | 
had seen his companion so tortured and transported by his | 
passion that his whole frame was shaken—lay in his loung- | 
ing ure on the seat and watched him ashe walked away. 

“ My sca and my drudge at school,” he said, rais- 
ing his vo look after him; “ my friend of later days, 
who could not keep his mistress when he had won her, and 


my whole heart | iti i 


é 


perfections of Dolly 
stirrup and assist him to mount. Mr. Chester was 
scarcely in the saddle, and Joe was in the act of making him 
a graceful bow, when old John came diving ont of the perch, 


“ None of that, sir,"’ said John, “ uone of that, sir. 
breaking —— 
sir, without leave? You're trying to get away. 
and to make a traitor of yourself again? W 
mean, sir?” 


sir, are you, 


hat do yeu 


“ Let me go, father,” said Jue, imploringly, as he marked | 
spre al 


the smile upen their visiter's face, and 
his disgrace afforded him. “* This is too bad. 
to get away?” 


the pleasure 
Who wants 


“Who wants to get away?” cried John, shaking him.— f 
|“ Why you do, sir, you do. 


ou ‘re the boy, sir,” John, 


collaring him with ene hand, ond aiding the effect of a fare- 


| well bow to the visiter with the other, *‘ that wants to sneak 
| into houses, and stir up differences between noble gentlemen 


Joba was not in the way at the moment, Joe, who | 
itting in the bar ruminating on his dismal fate and the | 
Varden, ran out to hold the | 
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went 
‘ast feet 
men 


Down to th 
my ed ual 
Sedin de come 


No 
How dare yeu come out of the door, | 


Or, shorn and powerless, hast thou bade them lie 

Their stately ship, a carcase on the foam? 
Where still they watch the ocean and the sky, 

And fondly dream that they have yet a home ! 
Doth hope still soothe their souls or gladness thrill ? 

Is peace amid those wanderers of the foam ? 

, is the old affection yearning still 

ith all the blessed inemories of home ? 
Or is it over? Life and breath, and thought, 
Po 
man . 

And the rich blood of rank no warm? 

Thou answer’st not, thou stern and haughty sea, 


There is no sound in earth, or wave, or air. 
Roll on, ye tears! Oh what can comfort be 

To hearts that pant for hope, but breathe despair ? 

, mourner, there is sunlight en the deep, 

ue rainbow on the darkling cloud ; 

A voice, more mighty than the floods, will 

The shore of tempests when the storm is ! 
What, tho’ they woke the whirlwinds ef the West, 
Or rous’d the tempest from the Eestern lair, 
Or clave the cloud with thunder in its breast— 
Lord of the awful waters, Theu wert there ! 
All merciful! The fate—the day—were thine ; 
Thou didst receive them from the seething sea ; 
Thy love woo deep, Thy mercy too divine, 

o queneh them in an hour unwerthy Thee. 


If storms were mi .T gale 
If their feet fail’ , in Thy paths 

Man cannot urge the bark, or guide the sail, 
Or force the quivering helm, away from God ! 


threw me in ber way to carry off the prize, I triumph in the | and their sons, are you, ch? Hold your tongue, sir.” 
present and the past. Bark on, ill-favored, ill-conditioned | Joe made no effort to reply. It was the crowning circum: 
cur; fortune has ever been with me—I like to hear you.” stance of his degradation. He extricated himself from his 
The spot where they had met was in an avenue of trees.— || father’s grasp, darting an angiy look a! the departing guest, 
Mr. Haredale not passing out on either hand, had walked | and ret into the house. 
straight en. He chanced te turn his head when at some “ But for her,"’ Joc, as he threw his arms upon a 
considerable distance, and seeing that his late cempanion table in the common room, and laid his head upen them, 
had by that time risen and was looking after him, stood still | * but for , who I couldn't bear should think me the ras- 
as though he half expected him to follow, and waited forhis | cal they would make me out two be if I ran away, this house | 
coming up. | and I should part to-night ” 
“It may come to that one day, but not yet,” said Mr. | It being evening by this time, Selomon Daisy, Tom Cobb, | 
Chester, as he waved his hand, as though they were the best | and Long Parkes, were all in the common room too, and had 
of friends, and turned away. “‘ Not yet, Haredale,” he mut- | from the window been witnesses of what had just occurred. 
tered to himself, “ Life ia pleasant enough to me; dull and | Mr. Willet joining them soon afterwards, received the com- 
fall of heaviness to yeu. No. To cross swords with such a || pliments of the company with great composure, and lighting | 
man—to indulge his humor unless upon extremity—weuld be | his pipe, sat down them. 
weak - q .” said John, after a long pause, 
e'll see | 


1 
indeed. |e We'll see, 
Gl Bolted Gan eee me ee ne ee 
an absent humor ran bis eye from hilt to point twenty || whether beys are to govern men, or men are to rn boys.” | 
on te But thoughtfulness maar Rue in | Aah elnetat ion” uawne Odeane Delp. hh cone | Piceon Exrnesszs.—The modern system of ex- 
i soon put it up, his contracted brow, hum- || approving nods ; “ quite right, Johnny. V. , Johnny. presses possesses an 
med a gay tune with greater gaiety of manner, and was his | well said, Mr. Willet. Brayvo, sir.” 7 , ; 
unruffled self again. || John slowly brought his eyes to bear upon him, looked at | tant ever 
bat | him for a long time, and finally made answer, to the great | it is set in operation. 
CHAPTER XXX. es ee ent | for this purpose are of 
recegnises the existence of s trouble- | from you, sir, 1’ll ask you fer it. You let me alone, sir. [| uncommen to train the 
persons, who, having an inch conceded them, || can get on without you, I hope. Don’t you tackle me, sir, if carry expresses. 
an ell. Not to quote the illustrious examples of | ” f are i 
heroic scourges of mankind whose amiabie in life | 
has been, from birth to death, through blood, and fire, and | 





ag = they are technically 
“2 "t take it ill, Johnny; I didn't mean any harm,” | ent towns and villages, 
pleaded the little man. | few hundred and 
| “ Very good, sir,” said John, more than usually obstinate | accomplish the desired 
after , +. t+ “Never mind, sir. I can ee ae 
myself, sir, without being shored you.” | whi are 

And having given utterance to this retort, Mr. ile Axed | instances, the whole distance 
his eyes upon the boiler, and fell into a kind of tobacco-trance. | in training is i 
The spirit of the being somewhat i of the Jews, 

of considerable. 
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miles, arose; and on went old John in the 
nm possible, trimming off an exuberance inthis 
ing away some liberty of jon i 
ucting himself in his 

— the most glorious tyrant that ever had 
his statue in public ways, ia ancient or modern times. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. of every deter?’ worth thay have, and subjecting toms toto | Deatu or Wittts Garton CLanx.—We have the melan- 





SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 1841. 


Reciprocity in Trade— The Struggle in Great Britain. 
—The People of the United States, and the advocates of 
Liberty and Human Rights universally, cannot fail to regard 
with deep interest the great Political contest of which Great | 
Britain is new the theatre, and which so rapidly approaches 
its crisis. However slender may be the sympathy of the 
Liberal party throughout the world with the Whig Ministry 
of England in their timid, vacillating, purposeless policy 
through the last four or five years, that man must be blind 
whe will not see that the triumph of the Whigs in the Elec- 
tion at hand will be a triumph of Freedom over Constraint— 
of the just claims of the Many over the grasping selfishness 
of the Few—of the Popular Interests and Will over the 
istry are sincere and hearty in propesing Commercial Re 
forms, and have only awaited the fitting oppurtunity to do so, 
or have chosen to go before the country upon ‘ Cheap Bread, 
Cheap Sugar,’ &c. rather than upon the old topics of contro- 
versy, is hardly material at this time. Eneugh that the tri- 
umph of the Whigs ensures a modification of the Corn-Laws, 
of the Sugar and Timber Duties, while the exaltation of the 
Tories destroys all hope of either. Say that the Whigs are 
as hollow and heartless as their opponents pronounce them, 
and still the consequences to ensue from their triumph or 
discomfiture are nut changed. Their ascendancy and the 
undisturbed reign of Monopoly and Restriction can no longer 
subsist together. 

The cause of Commercial Freedom in Great Britain has 
received serious injury from those who profess exclusive 
friendship for it here. The argument of the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the laborer in England has uniformly been : 
* We cannot sell our products to other nations if we refuse 
to buy of them ; if we exclude their Grain, they in turn must 
shut out our Cloths.” This argument, se clear, so just, 
would be irresistible did not the insane folly and purblind 
attachment to vain theories ia this country give it a practical 
contradiction. The Tory Monopelist turns round upon the 
advocate of Reciprocity and cheap Bread and retorts—“ You 
“ say that other nations will take our products only as we take 
“theirs; but facts contradict you. Look to the United 
“ States: we systematically shut out her Grain and most 
“other preducts, yet she takes her Cloths, her [ron, Hard- 
“ware, Cutlery, and almost every manufactured article from 
‘us; and so far are her Stateamen from resenting and counter- 
“‘vailing this that they are actually reducing what little 
“ Tariff they now have from five to ten per cent. a year. 
* Here is positive fact to refute your naked assertion.” And 
thus the unfaithfulness of our country to her own dignity and 
interest is made a potent weapon to strike down the friends 
of Reciprocity and Justice in Britair.—How long shall this 


continue ? 





— 


Genenat Bayaxavet Law.—Our readers will have ob- 
served—we trust generally with pleasure-—that the subject of 
establishing a Uniform System of Bankruptcy has beea 
brought decidedly before the Senate by Mr. Hexpsrson 
(Whig) of Mississippi, backed with hearty good will by his 
colleague, Mr. Watxer, (Opp'n) and that Mr. Cray has 
concurred in the expediency as well as justice of its censid- 
eration at this Session. Now, friends of the unfortunate ! 
there is hope that something may be done this summer, and 
we take hold with you with hearty good will. Let us 
circulate petitions, hold public meetings, speak through the 
press, and do every thing in our power to induce Cengress 
speedily to Let THE OrrresseD oo Free. 

But let nothing be done in a spirit of dictation or intimi- 
dation. Let the action required be asked in the name of 
Mercy and of Suffering Humanity. The simple truth is bet- 
ter than all beside. Five hundred thousand citizens of the 
United States are reduced by the great Commercial revulsion 
—and their own imprudence, if you please—to a state of 
thriftlessness, dependence and misery. They owe debts 
whick they can never hope to pay: the property with which 
they confidently expected to pay has turned fons guid vo | 
dross in their hands. They can undertake nothing— possess 
nothing—do nothing. They can never pay, because not eb | 
lowed te earn. They are driven forth inte the wilderness, | 
or forced te live hopeless and uecless, mere cumberers of the | 
ground. Many of them are seemingly compelled to live dis- 
honestly er starve. In this pitiable state, they come before 





famy and punishment if they withheld or conceal a fraction, 
shall enable them afterward to work, and earn, and live.— 
Justice, Humanity and Policy all require that their preyer 
should be granted, and the sooner the better. It is necessa 
ry for the bankrupt, and will be beneficial to his creditor.— 
We care not how severely it bears upon the knave; and if 
not just to the creditor, we shall not justify it. 
One werd more: If a Bankrupt Law is to be carried now, | 
there must be not only a strong pressure of Public Opinioa | 
epen Ouugenmn, bute stochene dusevesiantion to cumunien ff 
minor censiderations to the main peint of carrying the law. 
Whether Banks shall or shall not be included is of secondary | 
moment ; though we are quite willing they should be, if a | 
bill can be framed so as to reach them properly. At all | 
events, the time for action has arrived. i 


Tae Steamer Paesipest.—Capt. Hosken of the Great | 
Western has published a letter expressing his dissent from 
the opinion of Capt. Cole of the Orpheus, that the Presi- | 
dent's fires were extinguished by the water shipped during 





I! 


choly duty of announcing the death of Wittius Gartonp 
Crank, Editor of the Philadelphia Gazette. He died on 
Saturday evening at 10 o'clock. His disease was Consump- 
tion; his age 32 years. Mr. Clark was « Poet of no ordi- 
nary abilities, and as an essayist unsurpassed in this Country 
His ‘ Ollapodiana’ and other contributions to the @nicker- 
bocker are among the very pleasantest specimens of maga- 
tine papers. Many of his fugitive Poems are among the most 
harmonious and beautiful in our language. 

Mr. Clark had never recovered from the blow he received, 
some two or three years since, in the death of a young and 
lovely wife to whem he was passionately attached. Their 
only child, a boy of some four summers, still lives to deplore 
the loss he can yet so faintly realize. 

We have written coldly as we might of the death of one 
with whom our personal acquaintance was but casual and 
slight ; yet we cannot so tamely resign him who was in truth 
among the most genial and kindly if not the very loftiest 
spirits of our time and Country. Every line of Mr. Clark's 


the bl § eounefter din: taht thin pave. fe, ne ovneed tie peeiund, cadinsive wyegutiy 


He says her fire-places were too high above the floors, and | 
the openings to the engines and fire room too small to ren- | 
der this supposition at all probable. He believes good | 


steam-ship the safest vessel that ever went to sea, and cites 
acase which occurred at Barbadoes during the last tre- 
mendous burricane there, te show this. Her Majesty's steam- | 
er Spitfire slipped her cables and put to sea in the face of the 
hurricane. Her decks were swept and her boats and pad- | 
dle-boxes washed away ; but her fires were not extinguished, | 
and she weathered it all by means of her steam-power, which | 
alone saved her. Capt. Hosken says that in encountering | 
ice a steamship has a very decided advantage over a sailing 


with the better feelings of our nature—the gentle, the lovely, 
the good. His was indeed a heart to ‘rejoice with those 
who do rejoice, and weep with those who weep.’ In read} 
ing his essays, one is moved to uncontrollable laughter, and 
in the next breath to burning tears—alike in perfect accord- 
ance with Truth, Simplicity, and Nature. In a sphere less 
lofty, yet hardly less attractive and delightful, Clark was the 


|| Jean Paul of American writers. But at an early age he has 
passed from among us, and the places that knew him shall. 
know him no more. Be his the sunlight and the peace of a 


benignant Heaven! 





Rematns or Presipert Harrtson—The Joint Commit- " 


ship, and he thinks it yet possible that the President is still | tee appointed by the People of Cincinnati to superintend the 
above water— probably a log knocked about at Gio eanmey | comenel of en semsten of Gn, en Eeailons tn Reg Pend, 
of the winds and waves.’ “left that city for Washington on the morning of the 9th inst. 
| It is composed of the oldest citizens, the most of whom were 
OF Several of the journals are complaining of the waste | the intimate and long cherished friends of Gen. Harrison. 
of time and delay of business in Congress, while they at the | They will probably be absent about a month. 

same time publish nearly all that is said in each Howse. Qn the arrival of the remains at Cincinnati, it is the inten- 
This is like preaching Temperance and selling alcohol at the tien of the citizens to pay their last respects to their departed 
same time—wretched business. Some of them talk of surn- | friend by a funeral procession, and other appropriate cere- 
ing the comfortable desks and chairs out of the Cepitol t0 | monies. The body is to be buried on beatiful elevation) 





arrest the evil. The true remedy would be to turn out the | 





Congress and ask the passage of a law which, stripping them 


Reporters. So long as a village lawyer or retail demagogue 
who happens to get into Congress may be sure that his 
wondrous discoveries in Finance and Legislation will be dis- 
pensed to gaping multitudes all over the Country, we shall 
have aan eternal overpius of vain babbling in Congress, to the 
neglect of all business, however pressing. We prefer, there- 
fore, to do what little is in our power for the correction 
of this overshadowing evil by carefully presenting whatever 
is done or proposed in each House, with very little of what 
is said. If other jeurnals would do likewise, Congress 
would dispatch its business and adjourn within a month. 
weomiet 

Avasama.—The Tuscaloosa Monitor of the 4th gives us 
the official vote fur Members of Congress in this State—every 
County heard from. The aggregates are as follows : 


Ticke 
Sn eee Hon. George W. Crabb... . 17,828 
“ Dixes H. Lewis ...... eary W. Hilliard... .17,449 
“ Benjamin G. Shields. . Capt. T. Rather...... 17, 
Col. Winter W. Payne... Gen. John M. Lewis........ 17.172 
Gea. 8. Houstoa... . *Col. Joha M. Burke . 16,671 
Average onspchens. Col. William D. Duna. 5 .- 
Average ie vote....... 1S 
The Pros pew in 5,200 ~ than the Whig vote lest fall 
*Col was first nominated, but declined in favor ef Col. Burke. 
—{— 
New-Hampsurne.—Aggregate vote for Governor for each 
candidate at the March Election : 
For Joun Paes, ( incumbent)... ..- 29,116 
“ Exos Srevens, candidate .. .21,230 
“ Dasier Hort, (Abolition) .......-.- -_ 
Majority for Page.................... $583 


Gov. Page's Message asserts that the act of Gongress of 
1836 by which the Surplus Revenue was apportioned among 
the States was intended to direct strictly a Deposite and not 
a Distribution. He is mistaken. The bill eriginally contem- 


| plated Distribution in terms, and was only changed to De- 


posite te conciliate Gen. Jackson. 
—— 

Grorata.—The following is the population according to 
the new Census, of the principal towns of Georgia : 
Savannah...11,214 A «+-.6,227 Macon ....3,928 
Columbus .. 3,106 Milledgeville®,095 Darien.... 753 


| which may be seen from the river for some distance above 
| and below. - 

|| Vaermwoxt.—The Council of Censors recently elected for 
| the Green Mountain State, met in the Senate Chamber on 
| Wednesday, the 2d inst., and was organized by the appoint- 


| mont of Joseph D. Farnsworth, President. Rules were 


adopted and a committee appoinsed to report business. 
| Resolutions were presented of inquiry as to the expediency of 
amending the Constitution of the State ; 1. To secure a more 
| equal representation in the Legislature; 2. Extending the 
| term of Senators to three years; 3. Previding for the elec- 
| tion of sheriffs and justices by the People; 4. Making more 
permanent the office of Judge of the Supreme Court; 5. Re- 
questing the State Treasurer to report the amount due the 
|| State from towns, State Attorneys and Judges; 6. As to 
the expediency of changing the annual election from Septem 
| berto Nevember; 7. As to whether any person holding office 
under Congress daring the last septenary has held any legis- 
lative, executive, or jadicial office in the State. Standing 
Committees were appointed and directed to make the in- 
quiries especially belonging to each. The Council then ad- 
journed to meet at the same place on the Wednesday follow- 
ing the second Thursday of October next. 

| Irortanxr Dectsi0ox.—The case of Bender vs. the Bank 
| of Utica, in which the plaintiff in error had endorsed a note 
held by the Bank against one Cobb, was decided in the Court 
| of Errors on Monday. Bender resided at Hartsville, and 
|, the notice that the bill bed been protested was sent to Chit- 
| venango, where it was proved the endorser was not in the 
| habit of receiving letters. The Supreme Court had decided 
|| that due diligence had been used by the Bank, and that the 
| endorser was responsible. This decision was affirmed in 
the Court of Errors, 15 to 4. 

——— 

UF The quantity of Flour delivered from the Erie Canal 
at West Troy and Albany the 2d week ef June was 55,420 
| bole. ; of Wheat, 6121 bushels 

nn 
| 0” Maj. Gen. Scort has returned to his residence at 
Elizabethtown, N. J., where he will probably enjoy a brief 
respite from public service. 
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to Congress by the President with his Message, were several 
papers from the several Departments appended to the gener- 
al statement from cach. One of these from the Postmaster | 
General states that the Mail Contracts for New-York and | 
New-England (all of which expired en the 30th of June last) | 
amounted heretofore to $795,448 per annum. Of these, 
770 routes, which heretofore cost $672,488, have been re-let | 
at an aggregate charge of $524,033, giving a net saving of | 
$148,455, or about 22 per cent! This cost may be slightly | 
i d by y improvements on some routes, but | 
probably not so as to reduce the saving below 20 per cent. | 
Sixty-two routes remain unlet, simply because the P. M. Gen | 
eral will not submit to flagrant extortion. They are Rail 
road and Steamboat Routes, which were last taken for the 
aggregate sum of $110,253, but for which $185,811 is now 
demanded—an increase of near 70 per cent! For example, 
the New-York and New-flaven mail has cost $10,000 per | 
annum; the bid is now $25,000! From New-Haven to 
Hartford, the Railroad has had $5,000; it now demands 
$8,000 ; the Springfield and Worcester Railroad asks an in- 








crease frum $4,000 for a daily to $21,000 for a two-daily 
mail; and the Utica and Syracuse, Syracuse and Auburn, | 
and other Railroads demand similar additions, although I 


THE NEW-YORKER. : 
Mau Coyrracts.—Among the documents communicated Washington € dence. ae. The S eoday bik gate eater _— 


Wasunincron, Thursday, Jane 10, 1941. 

In the Senate, to-day, memorials for a Bankrupt Law were 
presented by Mr. Evans, Prentiss and Youne; also by 
Mr. Bucuanan, for duties on Wines and Silks, and by Mr. 
Botts, from the Legislature of Massachusetts, for a distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the sales of the Public Lands. 

DistTRisution. 

Mr. Cray, of Ky., according to previous notice, introduced 
a Bill for the Distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
Public Lands, which received its first reading and was laid 
over till to-morrow. 

Mr. Henperson introduced a bill to establish an uniform 
system of Bankruptcy, which was read twice, referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, and ordered to be printed, after a de- 
bate of some length as to the propriety of action on this sub- 
ject at the present session. 

Mr. Rives introduced a resolution, previously noticed, to 
refer to the Committee on Foreign Affairs the parts of the 
President's Message relative to that subject. Here a very 
interesting debate took place in relation to the McLeod case, 
in which Messrs. Bucnanan and Rives participated. 

Mr. Bucnanan opposed the course ef our Government to- 
wards the British in relation to this case, particularly the 


there is a decrease in the Post Office Revenue on nearly || late correspondence of Mr. Webster with Mr. Fox, and also 


every route. We trust this attempt at extortion—apparent- 


ly, preconcerted—will be defeated. 


The actual deficieney in the Post Office Revenue on the |! 
Ist of February last was, as nearly as can be ascertained, | 
$354,996. \ 

Mr. Whittlesey, Post Office Auditor, reports that the most || 
energetic measures are now in progress against delinquent || 
Postmasters, of whom there are no less than 3,337, appa- | 
rently indebted to the Government in sums varying frem a | 
few dollars to many thousands. A great part of this is of | 
course hopelessly lost; but a considerable portion will be \ 
collected by systematic and resolute exertion. 

ek aera i 

Frormwwa War.—T. S. Jesup, U.S. Quarter-Master Gen- || 
eral, reports a deficiency of $440,000 in the funds appropria- || 
ted by the last Congress for the prosecfition of the Florida | 
War through 1841. He states that Congress cut down the || 
appropriation so much below the estimate last winter; jusi | 
as if reducing the appropriation would reduce the amount || 
required,—while the real effect is apt to be just the contrary. || 
Gen. Towson, Pay-Master General, likewise reperts a defi- | 
ciency of $335,598 in his department; but whether in addi- | 
tion to the foregoing does not appear: we hope not. 

anaes fe. ae 

Coneress 1s Futcre.—The journals are talking of a new | 
Apportionment of Congress on a ratio of 54,000 or 60,000, | 
giving from 250 to 300 Members of the House! We are in | 
favor of a ratio of 100,000, which would give 150 Members | 
—who can do the business of a Session in half the time that | 
250 or 300 can do it, and at one-third the expense. Will | 
not the Ports speak out on this point before December 1— 
We implore them to do so, and prevent an enormous and | 
utterly useless expenditure ef their time and money. 


a —— 

03” Hon. Fraxcts Tuomas, late M. C., has been nomi- 
nated as the Opposition candidate for Governor ef Maryland. | 
He is a strong candidate, but will be beaten by Wrttias | 
Cost Jounson. | 
1 








Hon. Hexry Hvssarp was nominated on the 10th as the 
Opposition candidate for Governor of New-Hampshire. H 


copaenging | 
03” A ‘ Tariff Meeting’ was held at Keeseville on the 5th 

inst. Resolutions in favor of a discriminating Tariff were | 

adopted, and a Committee of Correspondence appointed. | 


Prospects or tHe Cottox Cror.—The following are 
extracts from the private correspondence of a friend : 
Cotumsus, Lowndes Co., Miss, May 23, 1841. 
Cotton crops are materialiy injured by the insects. 
A bed irs cel eee 
prospect for a good Cotton crep—the ve 
ruined the Cotton. 
Decatur, Alabama, June 2, 1841. 
Perhaps times were never harder with us than at present ; 
edvise your friends not to make large debts against us, the 
ospects fer Cotton are very had—never worse since I have 
8 Cotton-grower. 
ee 
U> A. M. Banser, late Editor of the Otsego Republican 
bat broken dewn by a prosecution for libel on J. Fenimore 
Cc , has bee i . M. . 
ooper, has been appointed P. M. at Cooperstown 


OF” C. Kezmxz, Esq. has been appointed Indian Agent 
at St. Leuis, Mo. in place of Maj. Pilcher, removed. 


| 
! 





|| Mr. Webster's instructions to the Attorney General to attend 
|| his uial, &c. To this Mr. Rives replied in his accustomed 
eloquent and able manner, defending the course pursued as 
worthy of a free nation, in magnanimity, justice, and desire 
of honorable peace with all nations of the earth. There has, 
as yet, been no action on the resolutien. 

A great speech is expected from Mr. Choate to-morrow on 
the same subject. 

In the House, two-day, on motion of Mr. Fittmone, Chair- 
maz of the Committee of Ways and Means, it was resolved, 
that the Report of the Secretary ef the Treasury be referred 
to that Committee, except that part relating to a fiscal agent, 
on which a select committee had been appointed. 

Mr. Hotmes, of S. C. presented a memorial of inhabitants 
of Charleston, recommending an uppropriation of one years’ 
salary to the family of the late President, Wittiam Henry 
Harrison. 

The Speaker laid before the House the testimony of the 
contested election of Mr. Banxs of Pa.: Referred to the 
Committee on Elections. Also, an account of the Treasurer 
of the United States, of the contingent expenditures for the 
service of the Post Office Department, for the year ending 
Jnly 4, 1840, which was laid on the table and ordered tobe 
printed. 

The motion to reconsider the vote on the amendment drop 
ping the 21st rule of last Congress was then taken up, and 
Mr. Incrrsott resumed from yesterday his remarks, and 
entered into an elaborate examination of the subject, in op- 
position to the agitation of the subject of Abolition at pre- 
sent, and showing that the tendency of the measures of Abo- 
litionists is to separate the Union. He was followed at some 
length by Mr. Manswact of Ky., in opposition to the re- 
consideration. The question was then taken, and the House, 
by Yeas 110, Nays 116, refused to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. Wisz then called up the motion to re-consider the 
vote adepting the rules of the last House, except the 21st, on 
which he gave notice that he intended te speak, but gave 
way, and the House, at 6 o'clock, adjourned. Arrows. 

Wasnincrox, June 11, 1841. 

President Tyler has instructed Mr. Ewing to report a plan 
of a Fiscal Agent when called upon, which shal] not conflict 
with the Constitution. The President's plan you have had 
an inkling of—the details he leaves to his Secretary and to 
Congress. 

The President gave his first diplomatic dinner on Tuesday. 


Most of the Foreign Ministers were present, and amongst || 


the Senators there were Messrs. H. Clay and Rives. 

Messrs. Webster and Tallmadge have dined together, and 
all pretended discord in that quarter is “‘ hermeny not under- 
stood.” : 

Gales & Seaton were elected Printers to the House to-day 
by the following vote: Gales & Seaton 134; Blair & Rives 
73; Peter Force 6. 

Thomas Allen is agreed upon by the Whig Senators in 
caucus to be Printer to the Senate. The rate of compensa- 
tion is reduced in both Houses 20 per cent. below the prices 
fixed by the resolution of 1819. This, I hope, is but the be- 
ginning of Retrenchment. Let the same rate of reduction be 
carried through all the branches of the service. 


tion of Mr. Rives to refer to the Committee on Foreign A(. 
fairs that part of the President's Message on that subject. 

Mr. Choate spoke about an hour and a balf, defending 1\,. 
course taken by Mr. Webster in his correspondence with Mr. 
Fox, and replying ia « masterly maaner to Mr. Buchanan's 
remarks yesterday. He evinces talent worthy the successo 
of Webster. ‘ 

Messrs. Calhoun and Henderson have also spoken on this 
subject to-day. 

In the House, Mr. Hunt of N. Y. gave notice of a bill ‘10 
repeal the act to postpone the fourth instalment of deposite 
with the States,’ and farther previding for the deposite of 
said instalment. 

The business before the House being on the motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the rules of last House were adop: 
ed, except the 21st. 

Mr. Wisk addressed the House, entering into the genera! 
subject of Abolition. He deprecated the course pursued |) 
his Northern brethren of the Whig party, in pressing the 
subject of Abolition, to the exelusion of the important na- 
tional business for which they had been convened, and gav« 
notice of his intention to eppose to the last their measures 0. 
this subject. He had searcely commenced his argument, 
when he was seized with a sudden fainting, and obliged 
leave the Hall. The motion was then put over till to-mor 
row, to enable him to conclude. 

Mr. Waterston moved a reconsideration of the resolution 
to elect Printer, with a view of offering a resolutien to ap- 
point a Select Committee on the subject of printing, and on 
separating the printing from political presses. This failed 
by a vote of Yeas 72, Nays 122. 

The usual resolution to supply the Members with the daily 
papers during the Session, passed. 

Mr. Sergeant offered a resolution confining the actien 0; 
all the Standing Committes, except the Committee on Elec 
tions, Ways and Means, and Mileage, to the subject of the 
President's Message, and of a General Bankrupt Law, post- 
poning memorials, &c. on other subjects, to the next regular 
session. 

Motions were made to amend this, by excepting also the 
Committee on the District of Celumbia and on Claims. N 
action was taken. Aravs 


Wasuincton, June 12, 184! 

Flon. W. W. Parne of Ala., anew Member, took his seat 

Mr. Wise being still ill, the further consideration of his mo 
tion to reconsider the Rules was again postponed. 

Mr. Grauam of N. C. asked leave to introduce a bil! to 
repeal the Sub-Treasury: Refused as neediese—a bill 10 that 
effect having already come down from the Senate.' 

Mr. Sercrant of Pa. asked the consideration of a Res; 
lution confining the future action of the House at this Session 
to certain great measures specified. The motion was de 
feated: Nays 89; Yeas 122—(not two-thirds. ) 

A considerable number of petitions was new received : 
some from private claimants, &c. ; one for Abolition, which 
was laid on the table by 155 to 25; some in favor of a Gen- 
eral Bankrupt Law: these were referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, with instructions to iuquire into the expedienc) 
of reporting a bill at this Session. These instructions were 
carried by a vote of 93 to 89. 

The Committee on the Rules made a Report, accompa 
nied by Resolutions prescribing that the business of the pre< 
ent Session sheuld be confined to the subjects specially sug 
| gested in the President’s Message, unless Congress shall de 
|| cide to include the discussion of a General Bankrupt Lav 
The Resolutions further prescribe that all petitions, mem» 
| rials, &c. not relating to these subjects be laid on the table 
on presentation, and no action had thereon at the presen’ 
| Session. After an irregular and protracted debate, these 
| Resolutions were passgp: Yeas 106; Nays 60. Adjourned 
, In the Senate, a number of petitions for a Bankrupt Law 
| were received, and referred to the Judiciary Committee.— 
Various resolutions of inquiry were moved by Opposition 
| Senators. At length Mr. Crar’s resolution prescribing that 
| any subject which may be under discussion when the Senate 
| adjonrns for the night shall be taken up directly after readin’ 

the journal the next morning was taken up. Messrs. Bre 
| Tox, Youso, Buchanan, &c. objected to this as forciny 

business, cutting off resolutions of inquiry, &. Mr. Cis! 
“finally consented to modify it so as to allow one hour ever) 
| morning to petitions, resolutions, &. The resolution wo 
| then to 














Mr. Crar’s bill providing for a Distribution of the Pre. 












ceeds of the Public Lands was read a second time and re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Menuice reported a bill to re-charter the Banks in 
the District of Columbia. 


The Senatet heuelected Rev. Sertimus Tustix Chaplain 


and adjourned. 
Wasnincros, Monday, Sune 14, 1841. 
In the Senate to-day, Mr. Bennizn, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported against increasing at this | 
session the salary of the United States District Judge in | 
Louisiana. 
Mr. Dixow called up the resolution to elect a Printer. It 
was, however, at the request of Mr. Cuar of Ala., postponed | 
tll to-morrow. { 
Mr. Paestox spoke im his usually eloquent and felicitous | 
manner, in continuation of the debate, on the McLeod cor- | 
respondence, and in an able vindication of the Secretary of | 
State. | 
Mr. Brewton followed, impeaching the ground taken in | 
that correspondence by the Secretary, and insisting that Mc- | 
Leod should be held persenally responsible for murder and | 
arson. 
Mr. Bucwasas has the floor for to-morrow. 


In the House, Mr. Wise spoke for five hours and a half | 
on the subject of Abolition and in favor of the 2lst rule of 
the last House—the motion being to reconsider the vote by 
which, with the exception of this 21st rule, the rules of last | 
House were adopted. He commented at length on the opin- — 
ions of Mr. ADams in opposition, and opposed the rece ption | 
of any Abolition petitions. 

The motien was carried by the bare majority of Yeas 106, 
Nays 104; and thus the House, having been convened in 
Extra Session for the transaction of impertant and pressing 
business, after having spent two weeks, and effected nothing | 
but the discussion of Abolition, presents the strange anomaly — 
of undoing what little has been accomplished, and placing 
themselves at this period without rules. 

A resolution is now offered by Mr. Rarson to adopt the 
rules of the last House(inclusive of the 21st) excluding, how-— 
ever, action on all subjects for the present Session, not espe 
cially referred to in the President's Message. A dread scene — 
of confusion and delay of public business may be expected, | 
befere the reidoption of rules by the House. Axovs. 

Tvespay, June 15. 

In the Senate, Taomas Auten, Editor of the Madisonian, 
was elected Printer, having 27 votes. The Opposition de- | 
clined voting. 

Mr. Bucuanas made a speech on the McLeod question, 
in reprehension of the course of Mr. Webster. Mr. Cray 
replied. Mr. Attex of Ohio, made a violent speech against 
tho course of Great Britain. He declared that if any British 
should set their foot in Ohio they would be slaughtered, as 
they deserved. He asserted that this controversy arose out | 
o° a8 finesse of Great Britain to compel the General Govern- | 
ment to assume the State Debts! He declared that | 
he sheuld call upon the Committee on Foreign Affairs for an | 
early Report on this subject, if they did not present it volun | 
tarily. The subject was then referred. 

A Report from the Secretary of the Treasury in answer to 
a string of Resolutions offered by Mr. Benton, was received, 
and then the Senate went inte Executive Session. 

naeeiniaaraaneementts tetniated cadet 
The question being upon the appointment of a Committee to | 
report Rules for the Government of the Heuse (once ordered, | 
but since reconsidered) the Chairman decided that the Pre- | 
vious Question was still in force. Mr. Wise eppealed, and | 


} 





|| fur Sam Jones to come in. Orders have been issued by the 


GENERAL NEWS. 
Adams. On the contrary, his feeling were friendly. Mr. Ad- 
ams—“ Yes, the same as you entertained for Cilley!” Here 
a tremendous excitement broke out, and it was some time be- 
fore the uproar could be stilled. Mr. J. G. Fuorp of N. ¥. | 
opposed the call of the Previous Question, and Messrs. Win | 
turor of Mass. and Senceant of Pa. defended it. Finally, | 
the question was reached 03 the proposition of Mr. Moncan | 
that the Rules and Orders of the last House be adopted for | 
the present, and a Select Committee appointed to revise | 
them. Negatived: Yeas 96; Nays 105. Mr. Raryer of | 
N. C. proposed one of a similar import, which was likewise | 
defeated: Yeas 104; Nays 107. The question now recurred | 
on the adoption of the Rules (the XXIst being excluded) | 
which the House had last night voted te reconsider; and 
this too was negatived: Yeas 106; Neys 110. So the House | 
refused to agree to any thing, and at 8 o'clock adjourned, | 
leaving every thing in a state of uncertainty and anarchy. | 
OS 
From Fronipa.—The Savannah Republican of the su | 
cuntains the following items of news, received by the W. S. | 
steamer Newbern arrrived from Pilatka on the 7th. 
Wild Cat and Hospitaka were in at Fort Pierce waitirg 





commanding General to have them seized and detained. | 
Haleck Tustenuggee says that a Creek chief, whose name | 
we have forgotten, is encamped near Fort King. He has 
: bo it sixty warriors with him, and says he will be governed | 
by Haleck, and go to Tampa if he does. 
Cl. Worth bas assumed the command, and appointed | 
Cap:. Wright, of the 8th Infantry, Assistant Adjutant Gen- | 
era’. His head-quarters are at Tampa Bay. Gen. Armis- | 
tead has left Florida for the Nerth, by way of Tallahassee. | 
There is more sickness among the troops in Florida this | 
season than there has been before for three years. The Ist | 
regiment of Infantry, which was stationed at Sarasota, not | 
being able to doduty, has been ordered to Cedar Keys. Fort | 


| 
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A Horagiste Mysrery.—In another celumn is a brie 
notice of the discovery of a ship deserted and stained with 


; New-Onceans, June 6, 1841. 

A dreadful act of either mutiny or piracy bas beea com- 
mitted off the Balize, which ought to be known forthwith to 
the Department, and I therefore hasten to address you the 

h I have but a few minutes for the mail. 

The ship les cleared a few days since for Havre, and 
on Friday, the 4th instant, was fallen in with by ove of our 
tow-boats, about forty miles from the Balize, without any 
cabin. She. 


tag a yeend meg Anpeadeaanendy wonder 
twenty-three cabin » (some of 
ladies,) principal] our Freach shop keepers, ing to 
distr timeal pasdianes Se France, and en os 
i sums of specie, and I pre- 
e 5 COSSE, eee any are. 
missing jolly-boat was alongside, 
in it, and a of sardines. These circumstan- 
fact that all the sailors’ clothes were missing, 
some to think it was ny and piracy by the crew. 

There is, as yeu may sup great excitement in the city. 
Tke ship has just come to levee, and I have not time to 
ascertain fi i . She is not injured, and was 
lefteven with her sails set. The revenue cutter at che Balize 


| 


def 
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| proceed out and s 
I write in meee Very truly, 
Tue Barize Prracr.—We have given above an account 
of the of a sch and her crew at the Balize, un- 
der circumstances which induced a belief that they were pre- 
paring for a piratical expedition. Later accounts do not at 
all explain the mystery which hangs over the case, although 
| they make it probable that the vessel was fitting out for seme 
| unlawful purpose. The N. O. Picayune of the 6th contains 
a letter from D. F. De Putron, the captain of the schooner 
who was absent at the time of its capture, but soon came in 
and was made a prisoner. He says that he shipped four men 





at Mobile, ‘ not for this schooner, but for another.’ The em- 
ployment he has for these men, he says, is best known to 


Pleasant, which has hitherto been a healthy post, is now quite || 
sickly. At Fort King, where are stationed four companies || 
of 2d Infantry, there are over one hundred on the sick list. || himself, but he intends to use them should he not fall a victim 
At Micanopy, out of five companies, one hundred and six || % the English cruisers off the African coast. His object in 
are reported sick. Forts Macomb and Fanning are also re- | "maining at Balize was to obtain Texan papers for his ves- 
ported as being very sickly. i sel. He demands the immediate release of the vessel and 

<a - - F the men, because her detention is unlawful, she not carrying 

Frou Texas.—By the steamboat Neptune, which arrived | oy, any unlawful trade, but being intended to act as a tender 
on the 3d inst. at New Orleans in 32 hours from Galveston, || ¢o another schooner after sue has obtained her papers.— 
papers were received to the Ist of June. The Neptune was \ By his own admission, it would seem that she was intended 
to start for this City em the 12th. The complaints of drought | to act as a slaver, but the discovery of the ship Charles, with 
had ceased and the prospects for a good Cotton crop were |} the captain, passengers and crew all missing, seems to 
improving. The attention of the citizens was very generally | s:rengthen the conviction that she is at least connected with 
turned towards agriculture. The health of the country could | q piratical vessel. The whole case will soon undergo a strict 
not be better. ; || legal investigation. 

A large Indian trail was discovered about ten miles west There were on beard the Charles at least twenty-six per- 
of Austin, going in the direction of Linnville, and a force of sons ; and the blood found upon the deck, and the manner in 
75 men was sent in pursuit. On their way they learned thst || which the ship was rifled of her valuables, seemed to justify 
a large party of Indians had been seen passing over the high || the belief that she had fallen into the power of the demons 
grounds near the Guadaloupe, and another force was sent |! ofthe sea. Many have supposed that the crew mutinied, 
from Gonzales. : | and escaped in the boats after murdering the officers and 

A mysterious murder took place at Austin the last of May. passengers ; but this is rendered improbable by the fact that 
A Mexican employed to watch some horses, while sleeping | norg goods, sofas, clothing, d&c. &c. were taken from the 
on the ground at the entrance of the let, was aroused by three || ,hi5 than her own boats could have carried. A slate was 
persons, of whom he demanded what they wanted. They |! fyund hung up in the mate’s room, with a note upon it that 
made no answer, but one of them shot him through the back || 5, Thursday the 3d the ‘ ship continued to make water ;’ and 
with a pistol. When discovered he was not quite dead, and || from this circumstance it was supposed that she was deserted 
his deposition was taken. He stated that the murderers | on this account; but this is rendered most improbable by the 


were Americans. Nene of the horses were taken. | fact that she leak fast, and was, moreover, in sight 
| of land. 
| The most active exertions have been put in requisition to 














the House reversed the decision of the Chair. For sustain- 
ing 105; Reversing 112. 


lowed in favor of proceeding with the public business. Mr. 
Cusuine ef Mass. wished an opportunity for further debate | 
on the general subject, in view of what had already been said | 
upon it. He disclaimed some of the sentiments put forth by 
Mr. Adams on a former day. Mr. C. Brown of Pa. de- 
nounced the frequent call of the Previous Question as outra- | 
geous and tyrannical. Mr. Brioes of Mass. shewed om 
that his party reserted to it very freely when they were a ma- 
jority on this fleor. Mr. Adams of Mass. now obtained the 
floor, and dealt most savage blows at Messrs. Wise, Cost 
Johnson and others, whom he aceused of attempting to smug- 
gle through the Slavery Rule in his absence, and to shout him 
down when he attempted to speak. 


| as highly flattering. A bill had passed the Legislature of 
Mr. Rarwer of N.C. new took the floor, and made a | Duminica 'nying a duty ef one per cent. on all imports and 
warm speech against Abolition. Mr. Monoax of N. Y. fol- || *portst make roads, and another to raise £10,000 for 


| 


EE 
Fro tar West Ixpizs.—Advices from Jamaica to the || 
| discover the parties concerned in the affair. The steamship 
Savannah, which arrived at New-Orleans on the 7th, from 


28th ult. represent the agricultural prospects in Barbadocs 
Texas, reports that she was boarded on the 6th by the re- 


venue cutter, which had thoroughly examined the coast from 
the S. W. Pass to Vine Island witheut having made any 
discovery. Soon after leaving her the Savannah saw a her- 
marphedite brig, very singular and rakish in appearance, 
close in shore, all sails set, standing to the westward., The 
steamship Neptune has been despatched from New-Orleans 
with nearly a hundred men on board, in quest of information ; 
Capt. Harper with an armed force, Gen. Smith and Maj 
Hozey with a force of thirty-five volunteer soldiers, and 60 


sailors well armed, and a third expedition numbering about 
twenty-five, have left New-Orleans in search of the marau- 


ders. 
Later.—The N. O. Bulletin of the 7th says that on exam- 


paying off the Government loan. The Governor General re- 
fused his assent to both these bills. A member of the House 
was attached by the Court of Cemmon Pleas for non-attend- 
ance asa juror. That body tried to punish the marshal fur 
a breach of privilege, but finally voted that it could not inter- 
fere with the doings of a Court. Twe vessels had arrived at 
Jamaica with 267 immigrants from Sierra Leone. Dr. Mad- 
en had suffered severely from sickness, and was about to 
ave the African coast for England. 

— Af 


OF The Criminal Court of St. Louis, at its late term, sent 
nine felons to the Penitentiary. Three for counterfeiting, 








Mr. Wise replied, disclaiming any personal ill will to Mr. 





seven years each ; four for larceny, two years each, and two || i stiom the captured sc te have been fitted out 
for robbery, one for ten and the other for three and a balf || fer the purpose of shipping negroes from Cuba to Texas on 
years. speculation, The crew will, probably, be discharged. 
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Morper at ALsany.—We find the following particulars 
of @ murder committed on board the canul-boat Littlejohn at 
Albany, on Sunday morning, in the Daily Advertiser: Aaron 
Hughes, the murderer, and Catherine, his murdered wife, 
were both from Little Falls, where they had one child living. 
From some disagreement they have lived apart for the last 
year, and had not met during that time until Saturday night, 
when he came on board the boat where she was employed. 
He remained on board, but apart from his wife, and in the 
morning came down to breakfast at the Captain’s request. 
He eat nothing and remained in the cabin when the rest 
started for the deck. He called his wife back, and on her 
turning towards him placed a pistol near her head, the ball 
of which passed from the right side of her face, near the 
ear, through the left cheek. She died on Sunday evening. 
Hughes was found in an apartment near the cabin, and stated 
that his wife attempted to rob him and that in the struggle 
his pistol was discharged. She lived long enough to declare 
unequivocally that he shot her as she entered the cabin. 
Hughes is about thirty years of age, not devoid of education, 
and has been captain of a canal-boat. She could assign no 
cause for the act but jealousy. 





A Cuitp Lost 1x tHe Weops.—The Bangor Whig of 
the llth contains an affecting account of a search made at 
Linneus, in the Aroestook Country, for a little girl of nine 
years, the daughter of Mr. David W. Barbar, whe on the 
4th was sent through the woods to a neighbor's, half a mile 
distant, to borrow a little flour for breakfast. Not returning 


that day, the next morning about forty of the neighbors set | 


out te hunt fer ker, but spent the day without success. The | 
next day sixty searched the woods with no better fortune.— 
The following merning between two and three hundred of | 
the settlers assembled early, anxious and fearful for the safety | 
of the lost child. 
The company set out (says the Whig) for a thorough and | 
a last search. The child had been in the woods three days | 
and nights, and many hearts were sunk in despondescy at | 
the utter hopelessness of finding it alive. But to learn its 
fate or restore it was the indemitable purpose of each.— | 
Half the day had been expended in advancing into the for- 
est. It was time for returning, but who could think of doing | 


so while an innocent child might be wandering bat a few | 


reds in advance? On the pushed, still deeper into | 
the dense wilds. oe coe Bal cali de een, tel | 
ippi the West. It seemed vain to look 
heavily those stout-hearted men 


tremities of the lines tasked themselves to the utmost in ex- | 


ing heart. He heritated. Was it his imagination? He | 
gazed a moment. The bush bent again, and the head of the 


first 
piece of bread, her cri 


| 
|| any part 
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she did not appear | jumbia by the name of the Fiscal Bank of the United States, 
| having a cagiead of chives eslllions of Gefians, SAS Reuss = and the public, and to prevent, likewise, false imputations 


; was 
here she entered the weods. Her clothing was i 
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from San Blas, where are for by the Consuls, applied to the reimbursement of the principal of their debts, 
trom Ses, Bian ee Se cade | certain, and or stocks, created or issued for the purpose aforesaid. 
damages will ty be obtained from the In the opinion of the Secretary, it is desirable that the 
M Government, the Goveraments ef the United States should be permitted to take an interest in one ef the 
States and England have any regard for the rights of their modes, or some other mode, in the new institutien ; 
citizens residing in countries. In of | but, if should think otherwise, then it is recem- 
these difficulties, in Forrest has ordered Mr. mended that the Government of the United States subscribe 
to remain here for present, as Consular Agent for the U. || for ten milliens of stock, leaving twenty to be subscribed by 
States. Lexpect one of our ships of war will return here | individuals. 
during the winter or spring ensuing, when he will probably | It is proposed that the affairs of the Bank be managed by 
rejoin the squadron. | seven directors, two of wem to be appointed by the Presi 
—— oun, Bp esl wth ton ce aa eae ee 
The Fiseal Agency or Bank. } five to be elected by the stockholders at their annual meet 
On Saturday, Mr. Secretary Ewixo submitted to the U. S. || ing- B Peschieet to be Apeaty Geis ae Oat 
“ » | own 
Senate his plan of a “Fiscal Bark of the Unite! States.” | Thet the t "es 1 by est a. 
which will be found below. It is understood to have the ap- nor leas than five directors, two of them to be appointed by 
probation of the President, and substantially of the Cabinet. | the States ia which the branches may be situated, if suc 
Prior to its introduction, Mr. Water (Loco) of Miss. eub- | State bo 0 stockholder, and the rest to be appointed by the 
mitted the following Resolutions, which savor strongly of ac- It is p A thet the Bonk be the Secal ~~ 
quiescence in the necessity of some National Bank. But | Government Thet dee public moneys be deposited ia i; 
our readers will judge for themselves : Peng pape betpery cy by mien 
Resolved, That the Select Committee, to whom was re- nited States, oer 
ferred the question of ing to the Senate on the sub- not removed except by law, and that the notes the said 
ject of a fiscal agent for Government ofthe Unive States, | Dank be receivable 0 te Payers the United States ey 
{Oarected to ttyeive inns the oxpodicncy of vesting the ece- || payments made by the Teensurer of the nited States may 
cel of enid agency in a board of six directors, locuted at the || &e by checks on seid Bask. of the U 
City of Washington, to be chosen by a joint wte of both | That the said Bank receive the funds C nited States; 
Houses of Congress, two of said directors to be elected at | ‘Bat t them from one part of the Union to another 


each successive vote, each member being permitted to vote 

only on each occasion for one director, 90 a2 to prevent said ge ene nm 

board being placed under the costro) Execntive or of . oe 
ea That said Commitee bé also instructed to in-  [** i 

i € ved, omm) 

quire into the expediency of tenderiig to the State branches | sues, fluctuations in the price of stocks, and conseq 





for the ual and prospective limitation or limit the dividends to six cent. per annum, but if 
F ee dnote. they fall short in any yeer, the , with interest there- 
Resolved, That said Committee be also instructed to in- on, to be made ; and when a surplus sccu- 
quire into the expediency of confining said to the use | Mulates exceeding two the excess to be passed to 
of gold and silver, and of bills receivable of the | the credit of the Treasurer of the United States. 

of the Wnited States of large denominations, excluding all That the amount ef debts which it may at any time owe 








loan shall be made. ° 
; That it shall not deal in any thing except coin, bullion, 
These Resolutions were agreed to. promissory notes, and inland bills of exchange. 

The President (Mr. SournaRD,) then submitted to the That it shall take no more than six per cent. upon loans. 
Senate the following communication : » i hick _aageengas J co 
eee belhatien eet ~ laa a 

2 4 we: | 

Str: In obedience to the directiens of the Senate, contain- | That no debt shall be renewed. p 
| ed 1m their resolution of the 72h instant, the Sect of the | . That it shall not at any time loan the United States more 
Treasury has prepared, and herewith submits, a plan of a than three 


i imits of i} . hundred thousand dollars, nor either for a longer term than 
was passed without diligent search. Thowe at the ex- | she general plan 


nnd frame of said institution, be has | * bundred days, unless authorized bylaw. = 
colecrerel to trod i trom the eansticutional ebjections which That it shall contract no debt for a longer time than one 


. had traveled for | : : |) year. 
fart hs of ddien, ho wun col ant bens aged cates ieee ewan cl 
He ran with swell- 


practicable, without impairing its usefulness, to P That it shall issue no notes of a less denomination than ten 
guard it in its details against the abuses to which such insti- ° i 

tutions are liable. And he now respectfully submits it to the That the officers of the institution shall not be permitted 
| Senate, with the hope that, in the of consideration to borrow money from, or contract any debt therein, in any 


. He rushed forward, and found the | : . manner whatever ; a note or bill of which such officer, as ma 
little girl i 2 log and breaking the twi Se bed | ee eee nina aS catnURy dete Oo tints gamer 
bush which so provideatally | to her dis- | Fon of the nation. « bank and fiscal 


ise, but which he earnestly desires to see in the pessex oe, meat ee Oe 
tutional objections. and sdapted te the wants wf the country a pap at ee ar 
It is proposed to i tea Bank in the District of Co- agemees of dhe testation 80 potent ir ee Sealaens 
establish branches or 


of discount and: ite in the When such irregularities do not exist, it that the 
several States, with the assent of the States ; the Gov- | books of the institution, including the accounts of all indi- 


w 
very thin, and che large shawl she had on when sbe left home | ernment subscribe ene-fifth part of the capital; and on the | Viduals therein, be at all tumes open to the inspection of the 


as the other children. i 


AmMrrRicas Prisoners 1s ees | months since — 


accounts were published in the papers of the arrest of 50 or | 
60 Americans and Englishmen ia California. The Brooklyn 
Star contains the fellowing information in regard to them in 
a letter dated Santa Barbarai, Upper California, Nov. 26. 

“‘ The principal author of these outrages was one Jose Cas- 
tro, the prefect, or head police magistrate of California. This 
Castro is an old revolutionizer himself, and has for some time, 
as it is su , been ambitious of becoming military com- 


notice of the Mexican Government. The 47 prisoners were | 
pe A ee arrival at San Bias, | 
instead of finding himself a great man, as he anticipated, he 
found himself in jail through the influence of the English and 
American consuls at that After being in jail for 22 
days, he was ordered to Mexico to give an account of him- 
self to the General Gevernment. One of the prisoners, 
the State of Mississippi, Nathan Dayly, has been released 
death, the other 46 are yet prisoners at Tepic, « city 


3 


EE 


| supposition that it is the purpese of Cc 
instalment, 


ongress hereafter = Treasury of the United States; to a com- 
1 by the depos- | mittee either House of Congress ; to each of the directors 
be paid into the treasuries | the Bank, and to a commitice of the stockholders, with 

that n subscription power to make blic whatsoever they think fit. 
issue 


ss 


to that amount be made name of the United States re- | _ It is p : 

| ti ; the stock to be assigned to, and become the pro- | tes or bi adapted to, ani intended for, but 
rorty of, such States as shall accept the same, in the manner any ot dollars, for the 
and in the proportions, subject to all the conditions pro- ta eras # exchange. 


coin or bul or its own 
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NEW-YORK. 
NEW AGENT. 

Mr. We. @. Menarit has consented to act as for The New- 
Yorker at Whitestowa, N. Y., in place of J. C. , Eaq. resigned. 
= 
Live or Emanvet Swepeweone, some account of his Wri 


tings. Compiled by B. F. Banaerr, 
jem Church. New-York: 8. Colman, 14 Joho st. 


The fame of Swepenporc has rested for years beneath a 
thick cloud of darkness and mystery. Honored during his 
lige by the Reeve Sot een oP Sane. APS 
his own Sweden and of all Europe, distinguished w 
re py 5a gh Nr 
and unvisited by a breath of reproach as to the purity and 
uniform blamelessness of bis life, the sun of his existence 
had no sooner set than his memory had passed from the 
minds of men, or he was remembered only as a strange wor- 
shiper of wild fancies, a shameless imposter or a wretched, 
reuson-deserted madman. This has been his fate with the 
creat body of schelars and literary men; @ select few how- 
ever have received his teachings in a very different spirit, 
and, by the worship they have paid him as an acknowledged 
I rophet and the founder of a new religious dispensation, have, 
perhaps, induced the great mass of men to regard merely 
what purported to be supernatural in his character, en- 


urely overlooking bis better established and less doubtful | 


claims to high consideration. The number of his disciples, 
we have reason to believe, is rapidly increasing not only in 
this country but in England and on the Continent of Europe. 
Churches have been established acknowledging him as their 
Head and strenveus efforts are made to extend their doc- |) 
trines and enlarge their bounds. This fact gives te the wri- | 
tugs and character of Swedenborg a still higher claim to at- 
tention and fair appreciation. 

The incidents of Swedenborg ‘ss life are few and of but lit- 
tle importance. He'was born at Stockholm in 1688 and was 
educated chiefly at the University of Upsala. His youth 

as marked by uncommon assiduity and at an early age he 
was familiar with philosophy, mathematics, natural history, 
together with the Eastern and European languages. From 
1716 to 1721 he spent much of his time in visiting the veri- 
ous Universities of England, Holland, France and Germany, 
and made various journeys in different parts of Europe to ex- | 
amine their principal mines and smelting works. His earli- |) 
est employments in life were strictly of a scientific character. | 
He seems to have cultivated with unwearied assiduity and 
with eminent success the various branches of Natural Phi- 
losopby, and made many discoveries, particularly in magnet- 


ism and the principles of chemistry, which are generally as- |, 


cribed to more recent inquirers. In 1716, in consideration 
of his perfect knowledge of metallurgy, he was appointed by 
Charles XII, Assessor Extraordinary of bis Board of Mines, 
the duties of which office he continued to discharge until his 
resignation in 1747. His mode of living - was eminently | 
«.mple and his habits abstemious, uniformly virtuous and in 
every respect of the most exemplary character. 

But the true life of Swedenborg is to be found in his wri- 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


may help to unravel it. To carry on the feelings of childhood 
into the powers of manhood, to combine the child’s sense of 
wender and novelty with the appearances which every day, 
for perhaps forty years, had rendered familiar, 
han ant te Roeagans ho yess, 
thjs is the character and privilege of genius and one of 
the marks which distinguish genius from talents.’’ This 
must explain to some extent the prephetic states of Sweden- 
borg. There is no proof that he ever claimed miraculeus 
power theugh many of his most implicit followers give him 
sdegic to dla the testimonies relied upon, how- 
ever, have been seught by others rather than put forward by 
himself. Many ef them are curious, but have no philosophi- 


peculiar merit is supposed to lie, is confessedly not original, 
the fathers of the Church and the mystics of all ages having 
insisted on similar relatiens between the material and the 
spiritual. 

The scientific works of Swedenberg, however, are of a 
most remarkable character. Upon A y, Chemistry, 
Mechanics and all the branches ef Natural Philosophy he has 
written many and most valuable treatises. The character of 
his mind was eminently analytical, and in all his examina- 
tions he displayed the most patient and accurate research.— 
He never allowed, as is often the case with scientific specu- 








with the most careful attention, and his highest abstractions 


| 
cal interest. His ‘ system of correspondences,’ in which his 


latists, particular facts to lose their individuality in the glare |, 
of some eclipsing theory; the smallest points are treated |, 
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Lire or Persancn. 


ot ess S 
Plana Hope "cope a ane Val ie _— 


We have awaited the appearance of this long-promised 
work with considerable anxiety; and if we have been some- 
what disappointed in its character, we are net sure but it is 
ewing quite as much to the too sanguine character of our ex- 
pectations as to any failure on the part of its Auther. But 
the announcement of the life of Pernarncu by one so well 
qualified both by the character ef his mind and the nature of 
his studies as Mr. Campsecy, might well excite most ardent 
and favorable anticipations. We looked not only for an ele- 
gant, faithful and pleasing account of his life and outward 
| acts, but for a bold and finished portrait of the man—a sym- 
| pathising developement of his real character, with a true and 
full appreciation of the influence he exerted on his age. In 
| this we have been somewhat disappointed. With an active 
and just sympathy for whatever is beautiful in nature or in 
| art, and a highly cultivated taste in all matters of scholarship 
| and literature, Mr. Campbell does not seem to possess that 
clear insight into the spirit of an age and the wide, strong 
| grasp of the mighty though invisible influences which give it 
shape, which are requisite in the historian of an epoch or a 
life. The times in which Petrarch lived were of no little 
| importance in history, and are well worthy of philesophical 
| study. The internal dissensions ef Italy, the contests be- 
| tween the Guelphs and Ghibbelines, so petty in themselves, 
| and yet so potent in their influence, were at their hight. The 
principles ef liberty which have since been so widely spread 
| and are now so universally cherished, had their birth among 








| are ever allied to practical facts. One feature of his scien- || ‘ee small Italian Republics in the early part of the four- 
tific career is worthy of special note. The eglete cl.candean | Some s ant tho hand dhs choad nee felly end with 
science dwells continually in its own proximate inductions ; | discrimination their causes and developement, would render 
| it reste content with the discoveries it has made, seeking no | 2© mean service to the cause of letters and political science. 
| higher, more ultimate truths, and even treating its own first} But we have no space to sketch the character of those 
| principles as absurd and visionary. Nothing can be more | times, or to trace the connection of Petrarch with their po- 
| opposed to this than the course of Swedenborg. For twenty- | litical events, so fully as we could desire. In his principles 
|| five years he devoted himeelf wholly to the investigation of | he espoused the cause of Republicanism, and at no litte 
| natural facts, and yet kept'continually in view as his ultimate | risk supported the Tribune Rienzi until he fell through his 
| end the highest spiritual truths at which he aimed. And yet , own headlong haste. His attachment to Rome, amid all her 
| there is no discursiveness, no anticipations of succeeding ' degradation, was strong, and his zeal for the welfare of Italy 
pom but a steady and close adherence te the matter and | was only increased by the factions by which she was torn. 
argument of his several treatises. His constant effort was | He was one of the most learned men of his age, and un- 
_ to look through the natural and aasoel the ermine be. | destretoa any coi of th hag which wee fae i 
| wal and invisible. He saw and showed the connexion be-| destruction many copies of the classics, which were fast dis- 
| tween nature and the affections of the soul. ‘ Especially,’ | appearing, and in diffusing, for the benefit of posterity, the 
| says Emerson, ‘did his shade-loving muse hover over and in- spirit of classical philosophy. He opposed strenuously and 
“terpret the lower parts of nature: he showed the mysteri- | with heroic boldness the corruptions of Popery—derided as- 
ous bond that allies moral evil to the foul material forms, and | trology at a period when scepticism on this subject was 
) has given in epical parables a theory of insanity, of beasts, || deemed as bad as atheism—and was in fact the great leader 
| of unclean and fearful things.’ | and commander in the literature of Italy. Through his in- 
| Whatever may be the result of the pr ek 9 Oy timacy with the most powerful families in the leading Italiana 
perp Swedenborg is the Mahomet, it seems im- | Commonwealths, as well as from his courtly address and un- 
| possible that his vast literary and scientific productions , equaled accomplishments, he possessed an unbounded per- 
| mould much longer rest beneath the injustice and contempt | sonal influence, which he uniformly exerted for the extension 
| which have thus far been their portion. Their merit cannot | of learning and the permanent well-being of his beloved 
be questioned ; and the strong, sound judgement which he || Italy. 








There was nothing low or bitter in his character, in 


‘ings, and these are most voluminous. His theological works | manifested in discussing matters of finance and other sub- | 


were written during the latter part ef his life and are no less | jects connected with his official station, should afford at least 
remarkable for the extraordinary power of analysis, the un- presumptive evidence that they are worthy special attention. 
rivaled logical acumen and the tact in addressing the faith | The Life which has given occasion for this notice is a 
ot the religious which they display, than for the singular doc- j anal, unpretending volume, compiled mainly from a biogre- 
trines and methods of teaching they contain. They abound | phy published at Boston in 1831. It displays no very tho- |) 
in the most profound and elevated conceptions of man’s spir- || rough mastery of his character or writings, but is written 
itual nature, oftentimes made puerile and repulsive by the || mainly to aid the movement ir extension of his theolegical 


minuteness of detail with which he leaded them. He is 
never content to leave his most elevated ideas in their philo- 

~ophical purity, but must bring them down and break them 
into scientific conceptions. These details, which for the 
‘ost part are easily arrived at by the most obvious processes 
and to ordisary minds contain nothing wonderful, are insist- 
ed upon by him as fac ted by miraculous inter- | 
position. They never ¢ address the natural senses, but are 
present to the understanding alone, and every man who 
thinks at all has some such intuitions. But Swedenborg 
looks upon them not as other men: they overshadowed his 
soul with the awe and grandeur that belong to spiritual things, 
and he bowed down before them with all the ehild’s faculty 
ef wonder, looking upon what has been a thousand times 
seen as if it were then first beheld. He had, to an excess, 
that pewer which Co.ermer so finely describes as charac- 
teristic of genius. “ To find no contradiction in the union ef 
old and new, to contentplate the Axciznt or Days with feel- 
ings as fresh as if they then sprang forth at his own fiat, this 
eharacterizes the minds that feel the riddle of the world and 





_ opinions. The prominent incidents of his life are succinctly | 


philo- || narrated, and occasional extracts are given from his letters 
and other published works. 





\ Lives or THe Queens oF Bucuame. By Acnes Sraicktann— | 
\ Vol. IL, Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. New-York, Collins, 
| We enneunced lect week the publication of the Srst vel- 
_ume of this interesting and valuable werk ; with greater 
promptness than we expected the second is already on our 
table. It contains Memoirs of Berengaria of Navarre, the 
Queen of Richard Coeur de Lion, Isabella of Ang ouleme, 
Consort of King John, Eleanor of Prevence Queen of Henry 
ILI. Eleanor ef Castile First Queen ef Edward I. Marguerite 
of France, Isabella of France, Phillipa of Hainault, and Anne 
of Bohemia. It evinces the same diligence of research and 
is written in the same pleasing and elegant style as the for- 
“mer volume. Many interesting anecdetes of the Queens and 
their Courts are interspersed, and the work abounds in aceu- | 
rate and valuable informatien drawn from the most authen- | 
tic public and private records. 





which benevolence and constancy of affection were marked 
| traits. His hopeless but sincere and undying love for his 
| Laura is weli known—as having given coloring to all his pe 
| etry, and shaped, in great degree, his whole life and charac” 
j) ter. For more than twenty years he cherished his passion 
for this lady, and even after her death worshiped her mem- 
ory with the same fond and unyielding devotion. ‘ Misplaced 
| as it was, its utterance @as at once so fervid and delicate, 
and its enthusiasm so enduring, that the purest minds have 
| felt justi€ed in overlooking the unhapyiness of the attach- 

| ment, and attending only to its deveut Sdelity.’ 
The peetry of Petrarch is distinguished for the perfect 
concord which it displays between Nature and Art; for the 
| deep and burning vehemence of passion from which it al- 
| ways springs, and for the harmony, elegance and perfection 
| of its verse. Itis often everloaded with conceits and ex- 
| eravagant fancies, and this has led many critics to overlook 
his real merit, and to deny his claim te the high rank among 
poets which has been assigned him, But this is manifestly 
an unjust senterace ; for through and in spite of all these, the 
fire of his genius burns with a pure and sparkling light.— 
The fact, too, that for five hundred years his poetry has been 
admired in every nation where it has been read, is no mean 
testimony in its favor. ‘So strong a regard for Petrarch,’ 
| says his biographer, ‘is rooted in the mind of Italy, that 
his renown has grown up like an oak which has reached ma- 
amidst the storms of ages, and fears not decay from 

| one Fe sd 













































































































~ The Biography by Mr. Cara. will of course take rank 
as the only English Life of this great Italian poet, worthy 
the name. In the Preface he reviews the Memoirs that had 


been previously Written, und although the bitterness and | 


scornful contempt with which he treats them leads us to sus- 


pect somewhat violently his freedem from bias and his disin- | 


terestedness, we cannot help feeling that there was a de- || 
mand for another work. He has performed his labor proba- | 
bly as well as any one likely to undertake it could have done; | 
and if his Biography is not all that could be desired, it is 


certainly all that could reasonably be expected. It is written | 





with the utmost purity and eleg displays througheut 
the mind of a poet and accemplished scholar—and forms, on 


the whole, one of the best and most interesting works that || 


have been recently issued from the American press. It will 

ef course find its way at once to the library of every scholar 

and general reader: its outward dress is in excellent keep- 

ing with the finished and elegant character ef the work. 
LL 

Pisce Mont: Leary ro Dis. By Cuaistoruer Svrrow, D. D., Late | 


Prebend of Westminister. New-York; BD. Appleton & Co. 200 
Broadway. 


This is another worthy addition to the most beautiful and 


excellent series of religious works, which the Appletons | 


have in the course of publication under the title of ‘ The De- 


votional Library.’ The book is eminently practical, contain- |) 


ing the best and wisest aids in building up the Christian 
character and leading the mind through holy thoughts and 
divine aspirations to the mount of peace and sacred rest. 
The author is widely known as one of the most devoted 
eervants of the church, and those of his works which have 
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written essay on the Cheice of a Profession, closes the num- || Cocurax's Bous Canxow.—In the present unsettled 


ber. Some very spirited verses 'are. écattered through its 
pages. The next number commences t commences the Seventh Velume 


| Literarp » Intelligence. 

| We observe with great pleasure the announcement that 
| Ricaarp H. Dava is preparing for the press a new edition 
| of his Poems and Miscellaneous Prose Writings. In addi- 
' tion to the contents of former editions, it will contain his cel- 
_ebrated Lectures on Shakspeare, and many other papers 
| never before published. Wee are sure the literary public will 
| heartily welcome this addition to the highest and most wor- 
‘thy department of American Literature. It will be pub- 
| lished in the ensuing autumn, in two octavo volumes. 

| A new edition of Micnavx’s celebrated work on the For- 
| est Trees of North America, entitled ‘ Sylva Americana,’ will 
' be issued ere long at Boston. The Editor, Mr. Nutall, will 
add a third volume, which will alse be published separately, 
and will contain a full description of the Forest Trees dis- 
covered in the Rocky Mountains and the Oregon Territory, 
with which he has made himself perfectly acquainted. The 
work is to be published by Dobson of Philadelphia, and, if 
well breught out, will be next to Wilson's Birds, the most 
interesting and delightful work ever published in this country. 

A collection of the letters ef Joun Apams, edited by his 
grandsen, Charles F. Adams, Esq., is soon to be published 
| at Boston in two elegant velumes, unifurm with the letters 
‘of Mrs. Adams, which were published last summer, and had 
an extensive sale. ‘The four volumes will make © most 
} ble and i ing work. 





already been published have been most farerably received. / Several legal works’ of considerable value are understood 


The outward dress of this volume like that of the series to 


which it belongs is remarkably neat and elegant. We most | 


heartily commend the work to the attention of the Christian 
public. 





Memoir oF Tuckerman. By Wiritam E. Cuaxsinc. Boston, Wil- 
liam Crosby & Co. 


This is the title of a little book containing a discourse on 
the Life and Character of Rev. Jeseph Tuckerman, D. D., 


delivered by the distinguished writer whose name it bears. } 


It displays the same zeal in the cause of Humanity and Moral 
excellence which mark all the writings of Dr. Channing, 


and is written in his usual strong and forcible yet clegant | 


and polished style. An Appendix to the book contains 
several letters azd extracts from various eminent men rela- |; 
tive to the subject of the Memoir, and g them are in- 
teresting epistle from Judge Story who was a class-mate and 
an intimate friend of the deceased Tuckerman. 


————__ 
Jessie Granam: or Friends dear but Truth dearer. Bk. ae Kitty, 
Author ef Blind Alice. New-York, Dayton and 





Children now-a-days are in no likelihood of ion neglected, 


at least so far as their literary wants are concerned. Some 


of the finest and most graceful pens, both in this country and || 
in Europe, are busily engaged in providing suitable food for | 


the juvenile taste. It may be well for many of riper years to 
become children again, und take to their hearts the leasons 
tanght by these little books. Jessie Graham is the second 
number of a series called ‘ Tales for the Young; or Lessons 
forthe Heart,’ nowin the course of publication. It is spirited, 
interesting and most healthy in its moral tone. We commend 
it to the perusal of all our yeung friends. 


——— 
Tue Danrmovrm. Vol IL Ne. 5. April 1841. 

This is the title of a Magazine published at irregular in- 
tervals under the conduct of the Students of Dartmouth | 
Coliege. The number before us contains many articles that | 
are quite readable, but nothing of very decided merit. Its | 
papers seem to have been prepared with but little care and 
the E litorial remarks are puerile and unimpggtant. 

——————— 
A ee Peoris’s Conression : By Rev. John A. Clark. J. S. 
‘aylor. 


This is the title of a Sermon preached in Philadelphia on |, 


the occasion of the National Fast recommended by President 


Tyler. It is published in a very neat style, and centains 
many excellent reflections. 
I 


Tue Yace Livemany Macaziwe. Vol. VL No. 6. May, 1841. 


Ihe leading article in the present number of this very ex- | 


cellent periodical, is an ingenious and instructive comparison | 
of the niinds of Newton and Burke, in which the promi- |) 
nent characteristics of each are fairly and clearly presented, 
aot their comparative dignity vigorously and boldly esti- 
mat-d.  * Authropi-ana’ is the title of a collection of remarks 
om various characteristics of the age, containing many noble 
ma well and forcibly uttered. Part Fifth of ‘ The Mirror’ 
roncludes this series of light, amusing papers; and a well- 


to be in Press at Boston. Among them is the second volume 
of an abridgement of all the American Reports, now in 
the course of publication. This will be a work of great 
labor, as our Reports amount to more than five hundred vol- 
umes; but its value to gentlemen of the legal profession 
will be incalculable. Judge Story has in press a work on 
Partnership, and Professor Greenleaf of Harvard University, 
a very elaborate treatise on Evidence. 

Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, have in press Narizn's 
| celebrated History of the Peninsular War. From the notices 
which this work has received in the leading Reviews, both 
of Europe and America, and from the occasional extracts we 
have met, we anticipate a work of high value and interest. 
It will be embellished with fifiy-five plates. The same pub- 
 lishers have also in press the complete works of Lord Bacon, 
with a Life, by Basil Montague; the Life of Napoleon, by 
| M. Thiers; Miscellanies of Leigh Hunt; Miscellanies of 
Thomas Noon Talfourd; and several other valuable works, 
| which we have already announued. 

The Appletons have in press the collection of Ancient 


tleman is one of the ablest and most finished writers of the 
day, and from the specimens we have seen of his present 


' will be brought out in the very best sty’e of the Appletons. 
Their imprint is a sure guaranty for its beauty and elegance. 

The same publishers have in the course of publication a 
volume of Fragments from German Prese Writers, translated 
by Mrs. Avstix, whose ability and faithfulness in this de- 
partment of literature are widely known. They will soon 
| issue, too, a splendid edition of Robinson Crusoe, containing 
| above three hundred Illustrations by Grandville; and the 
| Lectures on Spiritual Christianity by Isaac Taylor, author 
| of the Natural History of Enthusiasm, and several other val- 
uable and well-known works. 


—————— 

Gittott’s Pews.—Steel Pens are the best of pens, because 
they are never out of order. A quill is a good thing in its 
way, but when you want to use it in a hurry, it is sure to be 
out of the way or out of order; and while yeu are sharpening 
| your knife your wit grows dull; while you are preparing the 
| pen, the idea escapes or the mail closes. Not so with a card 
of the trusty metal implements; they are always at hand, 
always in order. We decidedly prefer steel pens, and the 
best of them—Gillott’s, of course. We have used several 
| baptveds of dem, end pateges e wnth:ér-many ef ies 
_ manufacturers’, and we find none equal to his. They are 
sold in this city by H. Jessop, 71 John, corner of Gold-st. 

| Dr. Ecpripar ses chant co Biartay entering into 
&@ recognizance of $1000 in his own name. He at first re- 
fused compliance with this requisition of the Court and only 
assented at the desire of his friends. The Counsel for the 
presecution state that it is their intention again to put him 
upen trial. 


U 
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Spanish Ballads translated by J.G. Locxuart. This gen- | 


| work, we anticipate a publication of no little interest. It | 





state of our Foreign Relations nothing connected in any way 
with the important subject of National defence can be a 
matter of indifference. True policy, while it would dictate 
an avoidance of war in every case where it can be secured 
without a sacrifice of national honor aad public safety, quite 
as imperatively demands the best and most efficient prepa- 
ration for this scourge of nations whenever it may come upon 
us. The attention of the Executive branch of our General 
Government, we are happy to see, has been directed to this 
important subject, and allusions have been made to it in the 
Reports of the proper Departments, as well as in other off- 
cial documents, which show a proper appreciation on the 
part of our rulers of the high necessity that we should be 
fully prepared for any hostile emergency that may arise. 

We regard as most important in connection with this sub- 
ject the recent improvements that have been made in the 
construction and use of weapons of war by some of ou in- 
genious countrymen. The cagerness manifested by the Eng 
lish and other Foreign Governments in appropriating to their 
own use all such new inventions, and the liberality with 
which they reward every new discovery in this branch of the 
public service, should admonish us not only of the expediency 
but ef the absolute necessity of upholding the efforts of our 
own citizens and giving their inventions all the consideration 
and encouragement to which their merits may entitle them. 
We bave among us inventive talent—we have mechanical 
skill and persevering, indomitable enterprise, which, with 
suitable aid from those who have the pewer and whose in- 
terest it is to afford that assistance, would make our couatry 
of this branch +f national defence. 

For many years past we have been lamentably deficient in 
artillery, and as, without doubt, some speedy provision will 
be made for this most essertial department, we ardently 
hope that the Patext Bous Casson of Mr. John W.Coch- 
ran will be among the first improvements adopted by the 
General Government. The advantages of this over ordinary 
cannon have been so fully proved as to be beyond dispute or 
cavil. It differs from other guns in having three distinct 
chambers. which radiate from the breech as a common cen- 
tre, thus forming a wheel which revolves vertically upen its 
| own axis, being prevented by a stop at the side from turning 
farther than the exact distance required to form a direct con- 
nection between the chamber and the barrel. There are 
sights on each side of the gun, so that greater certainty may 
be attained than with the ordinary ship or battery gun. 

Oft repeated experiments have proved that it can be dis- 
charged five times in sixteen secends—thus firing sixteen 
| shot in the time required for two of an ordinary cannon: 
| that it will save laber in the ratio of 75 per cent., and that 
it is more safe, has less recoil, and is in every respect more 
| serviceable than the guns in general use. From the rapidity 
| and certain execution of its discharges, it must be especially 


== 


| serviceable in gun bvats, galleys and other vessels used in 
| boarding ; in all cases, too, where boats are engaged, as like- 
wise in covering the landing of troops and in defence against 
| sudden attacks, its superiority over the ordinary cannon is so 
frsnee tates ced nete. It has been said by 
| those well qualified to judge, that a single steamer with two 
| sixty-four pounders constructed on Cochran's plan might de- 
| stroy any line-of-battle ship. While the forty-two pounders 
| of the former were loading, an unbroken stream of fire would 
| be pouring in upon her with unchecked power, so that 
| nothing could preserve her from instant destruction. 

Mr. Cochran's invention has received the decided com- 
mendation of those best qualified to judge throughout the 
country. Beside many other testimonials of the highest 
character, we have before us the original copy of a letter 
from Hon. William Cost Johnson, in which he declares that 
he ‘ cannot withhold the expression of his high admiration of 
the invention Mr. Cochran has made in this important in- 
strument of national defence.’ After enumerating its special 
advantages for fortresses and seaboard defence, he thus con- 
cludes: “ From such considerations, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I regard your cannon as an invention of the most 
important kind for national defence, and in every way worthy 
of the fullest and most thorough trial, and especially for 
guns of the largest calibre, in which this Government is 
greatly deficient.” We confidently trust this valuable im- 
provement will not be lost to our country, 

CF The trial of John Coua 





Philadelphia, for the 
commission of a sentence cchagitaeds tent. 
resulted on Friday last in a verdict of guilty. 
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The steamship Gazat Wesrzaw, Captain Hosken, ar- 
nved at this port about 8 on the evening of the 10th, in 
fourteen days from Bristol, whence she sailed on the 27th 


ult. By this arrival we have our regular files of London 
papers to the evening of the 26th. 

Great Britain is convulsed by the preliminary throes of a 
zealous political contest. The Whig Ministry, signally de- 
feated in several successive divisions in the House of Com- 
mons, have been prevented from resigning aceording to the 
British custom, by the personal entreaties of the Queena su- 
peradded to their own inclinations. Defeated afresh on 
their proposition to modify the sugar duties, and not daring 
to press to a division their motion for a reform of the corn 
laws, they proposed a brief adjournment to enable them to 
jook about and take breath. They have been met, how- 
ever, by a proposition of the Tory leader in the Commons, 
Sir Robert Peel, that the present Ministry do not sufficiently 
possess the confidence of Parliament to enable them to carry 
on efficiently and usefully the Government of the country. 
The debate on this preposition was to commence in the 
evening ot the day the Great Western sailed, and the agi- 
ration already excited by it was intense and rapidly becom- 
ing universal, 

From the tenor and spirit of the Londen Journals, we 
gather that the defeat of the Ministry on Sir Robert Peel’s 
motion is nearly certain. If not on that, they will inevita- 
bly be deteated on their corn law proposition. But still 
they will not resign, but dissolve Parliament, and take the 
chances of a general election. 

This is already regarded as so imminent as well as inevi- 
table that preparations are making for it by both parties. 
A great city of London Meeting in favor of the modification 
of the Corn Laws was to be held on the Ist instant. The 
Tories intended to muster their strength there, and offer an 
amendment setting forth that in the present state of the 
Country, the ministers ought to resign. If they do this, 
they will be able to break up of defeat the object of the 
meeting. Violence will very probably ensue. 

The Whigs of the City of London are about to formally 
request Jord John Russell, the distinguished Whig Minis- 
terial Leader of the House of Commons, and the mover of 
Corn-l.aw Reform, to stand as their candidate for Parlia- 
mentin the approaching contest. Of*course, he will be 
elected, after a furious struggle. ; 

There is very little Commercial Intelligence of interest. 
Searcely a shade of change in Cotton, Teas, Grain or 
Stocks. Money was in demand. Exchanges not unfa- 
vorable. Business in the Manufacturing Districts was 
greatly depressed, and severe distress has been experienced. | 

Lord John Russell said that he had on a former night, in 
answer to a question put by the right Hon. Baronet the | 
member for Tamworth, stated that the case of Mr. McLeod 
had been removed into the Federal Court. Upon that point | 
he was mistaken. The case had been removed, not into | 
the Federal Court, but into the Supreme Court of the State | 
of New York, upon a writ of habeas corpus. 

The Minister's proposition for a modification of the Sugar 
duues was negatived on the 18th by the very decisive vote | 
e! 317 to 281; Tory majority 36. 
Hope for the President! 

Port 


Miguel i 

Canelain @& near He had.come 
from the valley‘of with a commission from Tris- 
suate ooiioees in the Before he was exe- 
cuted he some confessions, which might 


nela suffered with resignation ; but to the last mo- 
ment he besought an interview with Espartero. 


Faom Faance.—The Paris papers of Monday, the 24th, | 
contain the first day’s Report “of the trial of Darmes and |) 
his two accomplices, Duclos and Considere, for attempting | 
the life of the Kuve, on the 11th of October last. The trial |, 
excited no interest, and none of the usual precautions were | 
taken to preserve the peace of the metropolis. This angurs | 
well for the Government, and for the state of public feeling | 
in Paris. 

The budget of expenditures was voted by the Chamber 








Rumors of a dissention in the Cabinet are very currently | 
received. It is supposed to be divided into two parties— || 
one set adhere to Guizot, and the other to Marshal Soult. | 
The Duke de Joinville left Paris for Cherbourg on Mon- | 
day evening. King Louis Philippe and the Royal Family | 
removed on the same day from the Tuilleries to the Chateau | 
de Neuilly. 

M. ‘Thiers, according to the Commerce, is about to leave | 
Paris fer Lille, where he will occupy part of the paliamen- 
tary vacation in terminating his History of the Empire. 

From Geamany.—A Hamburgh paper says that the Bre. 
men ship Julia St. Edward had been brought into the Weser H 
under the care of a Lieutenant of the English navy, on a || 


pretext alleged by an English Cruiser, that she was to be | 
employed in the slave trade. The only ground of suspicion | 
was his having on board more water butts than the efficer | 
thought necessary, and there being some packages which f 
he could not get at, which might contain something suspi- . 
cious. 
Arras or THE East.—The Times of May 25th says: 
“We are informed, upon what we consider to be the best | 
authority, that the London Conference has proceeded 10 | 
the formal si of the protocols respecting the East, | 
which had received only the initials of the five plenipoten- 
tiaries. Thus is consummated, in the official form, the re- 
turn of France into the E Alliance and the end of 
the embarrassment which the treaty of the 15th of July had | 
created. Although long foreseen, this step has not been 
considered without importance in the pelitical circles.” 
INSURRECTION IN THE TURKISH EMPIRE. ij 
From the German Papers 
The A Gazette publishes a letter dated frem the | 
frontiers of ey, the 10th instant, which states that the | 
mail from Constantinople of the 26th ult. had been overdue || 
several days, which was considered the more extraordinary, | 
the Pasha of Nissa having so positively asserted that the | 
roads should be kept free for couriers. One report stated i 
that the Turks who were escorting the mail had surren- | 
dered to the insurgents, or that they had taken the road, 
through Widdin. } 
In general the intelligence from Bulgaria is confined to , 
details of the atrocities committed by the Turks on the | 
Christians. The fugitives had related the particulars of the 
cruelties of which they had been the victims so circum- 
stantially, that there could be no doubt of the truth of their | 
statements. This conduct may therefore be assumed as | 


| 
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| the cause of the late insurrection in Bulgaria and the other | ouput 


Turkish provinces. The report that the revolt had ext:nd- 
ed to Macedonia is not c ed. The latest letters from— 
Bitoglia and Salonica (to the 2ist ult.) make no mention 
of such an occurrence. The number of fugitives taking 





The captain of ship Conde de Palma, | 
which arrived at Lisbon from Rio de Janeiro on the 6th of | 
May, caw a siseanee —_ oy the 23d and | 
24th April, vtdid notspeak her. wing is a copy 
of the 1-g: *On the 23d of April, 6 o’clock, P. M., in | 
lat. 31° 24' N., long. 40° 33’ W., saw a very large steamer, | 
without showing her under canvass; the next morn- | 
ing, at 6 0” i topsail and latine, | 
steeri N. N. 


Regent had invested 
try what he could do. 
resolved that the title ‘‘ Highness” should be prefixed to 
the name of the Regent. 
ng Aeon en Comes Se 10m i sate that Madame | 

ina n appointed governante 
Isabella, and her sister the infanta, at the speci 
their mother, Queen Christina, ex-Regent of 


| inst., whi 
|| tinople 
in Rumelia had extended to the country between Adriano- 





refuge in the Servian territory continued to increas*, but /' 
the armed men occupy the mountains. They have much 
want, however, of arms ; scarcely one man in ten possesses 
'a gun, the others having only hooks, sithes, and hayforks | 
| for their weapons. It is now evident that the ulation | 
of Servia were concerned in the revelt, although the Gov- — 
ernment wishes to keep it secret. In Belgrade itself con | 
siderable excitement prevails, which has been increased by | 


- | a remarkable of the holy cross, said to have | 
mpg oy several of the inhabitants on one of the | 


| towers of the fortress. 


The same journa publishes a letter, dated Vienna, 15th 
also to the non-arrival of the Constan- | 
i 28th ult., and states that the insurrection 





ok ett This letter adds, that “the last accounts 

Servia throw no li Spee he tote of Oe wener re. 
vinces of Turkey since the victory obtained by the ks at | 
Alexinissa, which the Pasha of Niesa appears te have made | 
the centre of his operations, in order to prevent commuzi- | 
cation with the i t, of the other provinces. It was 
expected at Vienna that the next Turkish mail, which it 
was supposed had taken the road through Buchorest, would 
noe a ae ag ea es apearmpmengee ft cn pg tad to 
events in the Turkish proviaces, which was becoming 
every day more alarming. 








of Deputies on the 17th, by a majority of 198 against 46. | C 


7 Barnaby Rudge, by Bos.—This capital stery, from the 
pen of the sdmirable, humorous, and popular author of Oliver Twist, 





iF Information is Wanted, of J. D. FITZGERALD, 
ho left this city in 1838 for the South, and is supposed to be ow is 
some Southern or -Western city. A letter i 
received. "Address Bi. 
jel4 Qawtf T.Y.&C. 


7 Information is Wanted, z Mr. AMON eerepey~ 3, 





formerly of Greenfield and Alstead, N. but more 
Co. Mlinois. He was last heard of by his relatives ia ou 
way Eastward overs year ago. Any information hum ad- 


7 The Library and Reading Beom of the New-York 
Lyceum are open every day and ¢ at Ne. 4i1 Broad 
Citizens are solicited to visit the roms examine the plan of 

pin tae pep Sy = patie) ~. . Each Member 
is entitled to the use of the Li apf Beang and to a ticket 
for the anuwal Lectures, at a reduced price. ies are admitted te 
Membership on the same terms jell lmeod 





FAarcied: 

In this city, June 15, O. H. Crissey to Mary F. Lowerre. 
Rn —— ae June 8, Rev. Samuel L. Tuttle, to Amelia, both from 

‘ew -Jersey. 

At Cedford, Cuyahoga Co. O., June 10, General Jacob Medary, te 
Mary Louisa Willis 

In this‘city, June &, Thomas’Fraser, to Jane M. Kevan. 

June 7, Delbitt C. Hays, to Amanda F. Myer. 

At Jersey City, June 9, by Rev. Dr. Dewey, Warren Stout, to Se- 

of William G 


laze, » 
Ct, June 9, Stephen D. Thatcher of New-York, to 
In this city, June 18, John K. Delvin, to M. Joscphine, danghter of 
the late Ebenezer , Eeq. 
At Mobile, June 3, Heary Van Antwerp, late of this city, te Lucy 
8. Thatcher. 


In this city, June 15, John tums, bp. aged 21. 
Jane 15, Martha R. Sumner, 15 months. 


At Marion Mo., May 12, Clarissa 
Ia this city, June 13, William D. Shedd, aged 
June 12, Charles E. Downee, 19. 


7 = 
At Broeklyn, 13, of inflammation of the lunge, John W. Car 


aged 53. 
In this city, June 13, Mrs. Eliza C. Acker, aged 39. 
At Savannah, Geo., Jane 3, John Wagner, late of this city. 
At Sea, June 3, on the passag@ from Savannah to this port, Thomas 
B. Glen, eldest son of A. Barclay. of this city. = 

At Halifax, Yorkshire, Mery Aun, daughter of William 
Cooke, the equestrian, aged 11. Her death was the reselt of an accid- 
cent which befel her on the 10th of March , occasioned by 
the stumbling of the horse she was riding, while going through the 
performances of the ring. 

On Wednesday, June 9, at his residence in Bergen, N. J., Atoxzo 
Waxeman, recently of this city, aged 44. Mr. W. was formerly en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits in New York and in Philadelphia, till the 
revuisiens in commercial enterprise admonished him to retire. Of late 
years he has been extensively known as the chief clerk of the Fairs 
of the American lastitute. An insidious disease, preying with uuerring 
certainty on a delicate constitution and sensitive mind, st leagth un- 
dermined their fabric, aad a young and interesting family are le® to 
mours the kind heart and amiable feelings of the victim of the archer 
whose bow is never bent without transfixing its object. Mr.W. had 
recently retired to a small farm in Jersey, to follow his favorite pur- 
suit of Horticulture, when he was suddenly attacked with a distress- 

plaint which termi d his life in a few hours. 

At Washingtoo, Juve 10, Rrcnarp Haraison, Esq. late Auditor of 
the Treasury, aged 92. Mr. Harrison was a gentieman of sterling in- 
tegrity and worth, qualities which at an early period of his life recom- 
mended him to the consideration of the Government of his country. 
He acted as Consul at Cadiz, in Spain, for the space of five years 
during the Revolution, and contributed greatly in promoting the cause 
of his country by his personal services, the advance of his private 
funds, and by his credit there, at that most critical jancture of our 
struggle fi the t 


ri 





the duties of which he disch: for forty-five years with great ability 

and integrity on his part, in a manner highly useful to his coun- 

try. Nat. Intelligencer, 12th inst. 

TEETH! 
WM. E. GRANDIN, Deatist, 
R= to 648 Broadway, between Bleecker and Boaod-stree! 
would advise all these who have the most desperate cases of: 

mouth to call at No. 648, = he ee + F + and 
i i e inserts in @ v manner 

and epee sven opus ‘nd would at all times 

cases of the most It » in which he will pledge if 

to entire satisfaction. 


e will perform all operations upon the moeth aod ensure universa 
success. je5-tTeodimY 


TBETH! TEETH! 
WeSC RAnm as Bratt era on eae 
of Teeth, elegantly mounted on gold plate, and most accurately fitted 
to the mouth, upon the pure principle of suction or pheric pres- 
“He will cure the toothache witheut extracting, and without givi 


increase of pain, and in 24 hourse after tle remedy is applied he will , 
jug the Teeth so perfectly Gon De mese yom. He 














; pela. 
il reparate and fill the Teeth of young persons without the use 
of the file, and without removing any portion of the enamel, and the 


Teeth have every appearance of being perfect. 
He will imeort Teeth upon the roows, cleanse, polish and plug the 
patural attend to irregularities of the teeth, aod to ail tne 


Gesnten of Gee moeth ; eatvest SAR the least pusaihte pate uatianens 
diseased roots, nene of which shall be surpassed in delicacy or ski. 


In 
N. Tee 
used. } 
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I WANDER THROUGH THE BOWERS. 


A BALLAD: AS SUNG BY MRS. EDWARD J. LODEB. 


THE POETRY BY MRS. CORNWALL BARON WILSON—THE MUSIC BY EDWARD J. LODER. 
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I wander through the bow-ers, Where our steps so oft have trod, 


flow - ers, That are scatter'd in my road. I sitbe-side the stream, And I rest beneath the tree, But Joyisnow a 
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Ritard. 
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For thou art far from me, Joy is now a dream, But 
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science i eres me, For thou art far 





SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
A magic breathes around But Joy is now a dream, 1 would not the When the tears of mem'ry steal, 
A Tach spot where thou hast been, For thou art far from woe, With all i ox --- scheenuhadion ib tethes | 
gharm not elsewhere found But Joy is now a dream, Nor the present me cast And Joy is now a dream 
As I wander by the stream, wa Soy bomen emi To love the bie Thal sukebner stoma 
Ht oy is now a oe C) ee is now @ > tl 
Or rest beneath the tree ; i For thou ast far from me. :y: By the stream and by the tree, ™ ip For thou ast far from me. 1" 





